
























































for School and 


Amateur Groups 


OPERETTAS 
MUSICAL PLAYS 








Bastien and Bastienna — W. A. Mozart — One Act $1.25 
A Waltz Dream — Oscar Straus — Three Acts. 2.00 
Cowboys and Indians — A. Wheeler — One Act 75 
Joys of Youth — Leo Fall — One Act 1.25 
Little Gypsy Gay — E. Wales — One Act. 75 
The Magic Castle —- R. Bentazky — One Act. 1.25 
| The Mocking Bird — B. Sloan — Three Acts 2.00 
| Pinocchio — Ottenfeld-Loredo .60 
| Play Day in Happy Holland — E. entiy- — One Act 75 
| The Hither and Thither of Danny Dither — Alex North — Two Acts 
and Prologue 2.50 
| Production details available from the publishers 
and easy-to-play music for 
TELEMANN Concerto for Four Clarinets. . $1.00 
BEETHOVEN Three Equale for Trumpet 
and Three Trombones... 75 
MOZART Divertimenti Nos. 5 and 6, for Two 
Clarinets, Three Trumpets, 
Trombone and Timpani... 1.50 
each 


(with 12 alternate instruments) 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


' NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY 
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CY WOM TENOR SAXOPHONE 


During the past twenty-five years the Conn 






















tenor has been the unquestioned favorite with 

the majority of top tenor men. No other tenor 

sax has the resonance and big tone, the flexibility 
and ease of response, the accurate intonation and 
rich tone quality of this Conn. The bore of the in- 
strument, throughout mouthpipe, body and bell, is the 
most nearly perfect saxophone bore ever achieved. 
Although many different makes of tenors have 
been patterned after it, the Conn 10M is still 
without a peer, thanks to constant improve- 
ment in the Conn research laboratories. 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 


C. G. Conn Ltp., ELKHART, INDIANA. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BAND INSTRUMENTS” 


* 





Above— Tone hole sockets are accurately located, and pulled Above, right — Keys on Conn saxes are stiffer, stronger and have 


integral from the body metal, insuring correct intonation and easier action because of this X-ray equipment, which sees through 
lifetime wear. This precision machine is one of many used at metal and detects any flaws or weakness in key castings. Only 
Conn, the first to manufacture saxophones in America. Conn has such modern research and inspection equipment. 
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BOOSEY 
AND 
HAWKES 


‘Band 
‘Recordings 


( Pa will be welcome news to 
those people who have been asking for 
good band records. And these are good. 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES has obtained 
the services of some of the finest bands 
of the British Army such as the Grena- 
dier, Welsh, Irish and Scots Guards. 
You will thrill to the perfect perform- 
ance of these groups playing such works 
as the following: 


Ist Suite in Eb 


(Holst) 


2nd Suite in F 
(Holst) 


Vanished Army 


(Alford) 


Manx Overture 
(Haydn Wood) 


On the Quarterdeck 
(Alford) 


and many others 


YOUR DEALER has these records in 
stock, but if he cannot give you com- 
plete service write to us for a catalog. 


Boosey and Hawkes 


P.O. Box 418 — Lynbrook, New York 
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a that you were given the 
job of making a documentary 
survey of the place and function of 
music in the lives of the individuals 
that go to make up that large body 
usually known as “the American 
public.” How would you go about 
finding out what music they truly 
like best? How do they fit it into 
the varied patterns of their daily 
living? How do they take this music 
to themselves in a highly personal 
sense and just what does it do for 
and to them? What do they demand 
of it in so far as physical, emotional, 
spiritual, and intellectual qualities 
are concerned? In short, how does a 
music culture function in the pri- 
vate life of the individual? 

Where could you best observe the 
individual’s most intimate response 
to music—to the music that he wants 
for his own maximum enjoyment 
with no controls from the outside 
world, custom-built programs that 
exactly fit his own moods and that 
fulfill his emotional and spiritual 


requirements? 


There is only one place we know 
where the listener can provide for 
himself a world of music of his own 
design, and that is in a room with 
a phonograph and a library of rec- 
ords. Here he is in complete com- 
mand of all forces. He chooses his 
program with the authority of a 
Toscanini. The musicians repeat 
phrases or entire performances for 
him time and again without ques- 
tion—and without overtime union 
rates! He is not concerned with the 
opinions of fellow concertgoers. He 
can sit quietly and listen or he can 
move about at will and take over 
the conducting of the music from 
time to time. Or he can make his 
choice of selections in advance, stack 
them on the record player, and lie 
down to take a nap without fear of 


being poked in the ribs by a listener 
in the next seat. 

If only we could take a candid 
camera and a recording machine 
and slip quietly into rooms where 
individuals are listening to record- 
ings of their own choice and in their 
own way we could assemble a docu- 
mentary study that would be truly 
revealing. 

The very young listener just be- 
ginning to mix in some of the older 
folks’ records with his children’s 
songs and stories . the profes- 
sional man relaxed in the music of 
a string quartet yet subconsciously 
appraising its finely drawn lines of 
design and form . . . the teen-age 
girl finding that a tender Brahms 
passage gives her a feeling strangely 
akin to that which comes from 
listening to her current favorite 
crooner . . . the would-be conductor, 
young or old, vigorously waving his 
arms while imagining himself in 
Carnegie Hall the romantic 
housewife taking a few minutes from 
her work to listen just once more to 
the pleadings of the young man 
singer in the operetta with the 
Graustarkian story . . . the reader of 
books who wants only the feeling of 
background from music and doesn’t 
care what it is so long as it is pleas- 
ant and quiet . . . the boy with the 
clarinet, bound and determined to 
do as well as Benny G. . . . Grand- 
mother with her songs of devotion 
. .. the man who plays the Chopin 
records because his wife, when she 
was alive, played Chopin so much 
. . . the fellow who puts on a stack 
of current dance hits as soon as he 
comes in the house and starts to- 
ward the kitchen to make himself 
a highball . . . all of these and many 
more are taking the music that they 
like, the way they like it, whenever 
the time comes that they want it. 

In these listening habits are the 
very roots of a music culture for the 
simple reason that a culture is a way 
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of living. With phonograph records 
any individual can construct a musi- 
cal way of living that truly integrates 
with the rest of his living. Many 
millions of American citizens have 
found that out and are crowding 
into record stores to buy several hun- 
dred million records each year. The 
phonograph record has achieved a 
place of tremendous power in the 
music life of our nation, and for 
that reason the articles in this issue 
are on the subject of recordings. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. 
David Hall for his authoritative 
guidance and enthusiastic assistance 
in the preparation of this issue. 
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The has long been the conviction 
of William D. Revelli, conductor of 
the famed University of Michigan 
Bands, and one of America’s lead- 
ing authorities on bands. It has 
prompted him to fulfill his great 
ambition by editing a series of pub- 
lications for band from which all 
that is trite is barred...a series 
especially designed for high school, 
college, university and professional 
bands... a series that is a unique 
combination of original works and 
the finest available transcriptions. 
Combining their offorts with the edi- 
tor’s aim, the publishers have done 
a most ambitious job of engraving 
and printing. Together they present 


American school bands with the 


finest in band music. 






NEW YORK 17 

3 East 43rd Street 
BROOKLYN 17 

275 Livingston Street 
CLEVELAND 14 

43 The Arcade 

LOS ANGELES 55 
700 West 7th Street 


The 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


BAND SERIES 


EDITED BY WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


e Beethoven 
MILITARY MARCH 


An original composition for band written in 1816. It has 
never before been published in this country, and has not 
been available in any form for almost a century. 

Full band 3.50 Symphonic band 5.00 


* Grieg 
FIRST MOVEMENT, PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
D. F. Bain's entirely new transcription for piano and band 
was especially designed for that talented young pianist 


you know, for your school band. 
Full band 4.50 Symphonic band 6.50 


¢ Milhaud 
TWO MARCHES 


The first of these original works for band by France's fore- 
most composer, In Memoriam, is slow, dramatic and 
funereal. The second, Gloria Victoribus, is a gay and 
joyful march which holds promise of unusual popularity. 
Full band 4.25 Symphonic band 6.00 


¢ Pierne 
IN THE CATHEDRAL 
Originally written for piano, this work is now transcribed 
for band by Irving Cheyette. 
Full band 3.50 Symphonic band 5.00 


¢ Schubert 
MILITARY MARCH No. 3 
The Trio section is scored for a “chamber" group in imita- 
tion of the village bands that existed in Austria in Schu- 
bert's day. The arrangement is by Felix Greissle. 
Full band 3.75 Symphonic band 5.25 


COMING SOON: Creston, Zanoni; Green, Kentucky 
Mountain Running Set; Kubik, Fanfare and March; 
Mendelssohn, Overture for Band; Tchaikovsky, Romeo 
and Juliet Overture. 
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Recorded Music— Gateway to 
New Era in Understanding 


DAVID HALL 





David Hall, author of The Record Book and member of 
the staff of the NBC and of the Juilliard School of 


Music, champions the cause of a national record archive. 





URING the past decade or so 

the astonishing increase in the 
sales of serious music on records to 
the American public has been pro- 
ducing «a vast and subtle change in 
the listening tastes of thousands. 
This trend, though still in its early 
stages, is gathering momentum and 
will continue to do so in the next 
four or five years. A major aspect of 
the trend is a growing tendency on 
the part of increasing numbers of 
serious music listeners to develop 
their own tastes along other lines 
than the conventional and well-worn 
grooves worn by such recognized 
masters as Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Tchaikovsky. It is not that 
these composers fail to get their due 
from the record-buying public. On 
the contrary, their works account 
for the bulk of instrumental art 
music sold in recorded form. The 
situation that I have in mind can 
best be described by citing the case 
of a public school music teacher of 
my acquaintance who found his six- 
teen-year-old son, heretofore inter- 
ested chiefly in athletic pursuits, 
bringing home a steady stream of 
recordings featuring the works of 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Copland, Harris, 
Gabrielli, Monteverdi and Pachelbel. 
This is by no means an isolated in- 
stance; it merely illustrates a trend 
which will eventually have _far- 
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reaching consequences for high 
school and college music curricula 
throughout the country. 

During the past few years there 
has been a lack of awareness in 
educational music circles of the im- 
portance of recorded music in our 
American musical culture. This 
seems to be particularly true among 
those that have to do with elemen- 
tary and high school education. 

Now I do not think it would be 
possible to find anyone in the music 
education field who would deny the 
value of records as a tool in music 
education or in developing more 
fully the taste and orientation of the 
listener—novice or sophisticate. But 
when it comes to a working knowl- 
edge of the field of recorded music 
adequate to support informed and 
practical decisions with regard to 
the purchase of recording equip- 
ment and phonographs for a school, 
or the building and maintenance of 
a school record library, there we 
find a distressing state of affairs— 
and not without reason. From avail- 
able figures, it seems probable that 
the literature of significant art music 
available on electrically reproduced 
discs in all countries of the world 
amounts to somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 20,000 compositions by 
more than 1,000 composers and per- 
formed by some 2,500 artists. Nearly 





three-quarters of this literature is 
available in the United States 
through regular retail record deal- 
ers as well as through those spe- 
cialized shops in large cities which 
import discs from foreign countries. 
The recorded art music repertoire 
includes not only the greater part 
of what has come to be known as 
the ‘standard repertoire,” but also 
vast quantities of music which has 
heretofore been accessible only to 
scholars or to those skilled in the 
art of score reading. We cite as ex- 
amples the complete French (Co- 
lumbia) recording of the legendary 
Berlioz Requiem, the authentic re- 
corded performance in Italian (His 
Master’s Voice) of Monteverdi’s 
Orfeo and the magnificent Antholo- 
gie Sonore collection supervised by 
Dr. Curt Sachs and encompassing a 
vast literature of virtually unknown 
masterpieces from the year 1000 to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
Instances can be multiplied not only 
in terms of discs available from 
abroad, but in terms of recordings 
readily available in the American 
catalogs of Victor, Columbia, Decca, 
and those of many small and enter- 
prising independent firms. 

When we consider that a music 
educator contemplating the inten- 
sive use of records in his school 


(Continued on page 36) 











HE history of the phonograph 
record during the half century 
of its existence has been an unend- 
ing series of struggles against me- 
chanical, economic, and sociological 
odds. But, like so many of the othe: 


modern inventions, it has _ finally 
found a permanent place in our 
entertainment-hungry world, and is 
universally hailed as decidedly one 
of the “better things of life.” Homes 
with record players of one sort o1 
another now number in the tens of 
millions, and the annual sale of rec- 
ords runs close to half a billion. 
By far the greatest number of 
these discs contain recordings of 
passing interest—the popular hits of 


the day. Next in order of volume 


come the so-called “light classics.” 
But an ever-increasing number of 
people are turning to music of a 
more serious and less transient na 
ture, and with this trend comes 
the oft-repeated question: What re- 
corded music should I include in 
my collection? When the question 
applies to an individual music lover, 
the answer is simple: start your col- 
lection with the music you already 
know and love, and continue to 
expand it with music along related 
lines, gradually and naturally broad- 
ening its scope to include more and 
more different and advanced works 
of all schools and all forms. In other 
words, let your record library grow 
as your musical tastes grow, allowing 
one to help the other. 

This is all well and good when it 
applies to an individual, but the 
same question is also being asked 
daily by people with families, by 
music educators, and by program 
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Basic Record Libraries 


PAUL AFFELDER 





Paul Affelder, author of How to Build a Record Library 
and head of the educational department of Columbia Rec- 


ords Inc., suggests basic collection lists. 





directors of local radio stations. The 
tastes of many become involved, and 
the problem of selection and rejec- 
tion becomes more complex. 

Let us attack first the problem of 
a basic library for the home. Records 
were designed primarily for home 
listening, and a well-selected collec- 
tion can provide years of great en- 
joyment and inspiration for the en- 
tire family. Musical preferences of 
each and every member of the family 
can and should be given full con- 
sideration. Each person in the house- 
hold should have an opportunity to 
select his favorites, and a general 
conference’ and discussion on the 
best available recording of the best 
music will prove interesting, satisfy- 
ing, and musically instructive. 


Balanced Home Library 


The home library might very well 
include the Third, Fifth, and Sev- 
enth Symphonies of Beethoven; Mo- 
zart’s last two great works in this 
form—No. 40 in G minor and No. 
41 in C major (the “Jupiter”); all 
four of the Brahms symphonies; the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth (“Pathé- 
tique”) by ‘Tchaikovsky; Franck’s 
only symphony; the Dvorak “New 
World”; the Schubert “Unfinished” 
and “Great’”” C major Symphonies; 
Prokofieff’s “Classical” Symphony; 
Sibelius’ Second in D major and 
Haydn’s 88th in G major. 

Song hits of the day have served 
to make extremely popular several 
of the best piano concerti, particu- 
larly the Tchaikovsky First in B 
flat minor, the Rachmaninoff Second 
in C minor and the Grieg in A 


minor. Also not to be overlooked are 
the Fourth and Fifth (“Emperor’’) 
Concerti by Beethoven, the Schu- 
mann A minor, the Brahms Second 
Concerto in B flat major, and, of 
course, Gershwin’s Concerto in F 
and Rhapsody in Blue. The violin 
concerti by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, and Tchaikovsky are all 
“musts,” while the lilting Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns is an excellent and ap- 
pealing introduction to the whole 
concerto field. Brahms’s “Double” 
Concerto for Violin, Cello, and Or- 
chestra is a treasured addtion to 
many a library. Certainly worth 
sampling are a few examples of the 
older concerto grosso form, notably 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth “Brand- 
enburg” Concertos by Bach, and 
Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D min- 
or, which contains one of the most 
sublime slow movements in_ all 
music. 

Not only will the more popular 
concerti and symphonies appeal to 
the adult members of the family; 
they can and should also attract the 
children—and it is never too early 
to start exposing a youngster to the 
classics. ‘There is no reason why a 
child cannot appreciate most of the 
adult fare, but it might be wise to 
start him off with such juvenile per- 
ennials as Prokofieff’s Peter and the 
Wolf, Kleinsinger’s Tubby the Tuba, 
and Dukas’ The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice. From then on, he can join his 
elders in enjoying part or all of the 
movements of the better suites: the 
Tchaikovsky Nutcracker Suite, the 
Bizet Carmen and two L’Arlesienne 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Discs and Cultural Exchange 


CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 





The Chief of the Music Division of the New York Public 


Library evaluates the role of recorded literature in the 


international scene. 





EOPLE are likely to underesti- 

mate the role of the phonograph 
record in furthering international 
relations, yet as a tool and medium 
of expression it rivals the book, the 
newspaper, and the film. Phono- 
graph records are heard on_ the 
radio, in the public square, and on 
the home victrola. Political speeches, 
advertisements, folk, popular, and 
serious music are all recorded and 
indeed it is not an exaggeration to 
say that we cannot know the life, 
customs, and thoughts of another 
country without being acquainted 
with its record output. To be sure, 
there is a great deal of music which 
is international in character but 
much of it is local and expressive 
in numerous subtle ways of the na- 
tional picture. 

Records, like books, run into copy- 
right and publishing problems when 
crossing frontiers (import duties are 
frequently high), and a free inter- 
change of phonograph records really 
does not exist. On the surface the 
situation would appear admirable 
since a number of companies like 
Victor and Columbia have branches 
abroad. But strange as it may seem, 
the difficulties of obtaining records 
in the United States from these sub- 
sidiary companies are incredible. 
Only a few of these foreign records 
are available on the domestic lists, 
so that if one is trying to purchase 
popular music of our neighbors to 
the South, for instance, one has to 
depend on the few releases which are 
allowed here for North American 
consumption. The choices, more- 
over, are likely to be pretty synthetic 
rather than characteristic of the 
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country of origin. Even more aston- 
ishing is the fact that pressings from 
foreign “masters” which are dupli- 
cated here are shipped out of the 
country and no portion of the “edi- 
tion” can be purchased from local 
dealers. 


One Another’s Music 


There is still a great deal to be 
done in international exchange. We 
must enable peoples to know one 
another’s music. This has been done 
by commissions or individuals in 
some of the smaller nations. For in- 
stance, the Danes, under the editor- 
ship of Skandinavisk Grammophon 
Aktieselskab, have issued a catalog 
of Danish music on records. This is 
divided into five periods: mediaeval 
music, music between 1600 and 1750, 
music from the classical period, mu- 
sic from the romantic period, and 
twentieth century music. African 
music has also been represented by 
the Denis-Roosevelt African Expe- 
dition, Belgian Congo Music pub- 
lished by Reeves Sound Studio, and 
Mrs. Laura Boulton’s African Music, 
Rhythm in the Jungle, published by 
Victor. South America as well as the 
Orient, is still in need of good an- 
thologies. Of course certain fields, 
such as folk music (there is a small 
collection issued by the Discoteca 
Publica of Sao Paulo, Brazil), have 
been partially covered. The best 
work in this field in the United 
States has been done by the smaller 
companies such as Disc, with its 
ethnic series, Vox, Keynote, etc. 

The fact remains, however, that 
there is no study of records by na- 





tions and that much is still to be 
done if music is to be used as a more 
effective means of promoting cul- 
tural exchange. This is a pity since 
in the three fields of folk, popular, 
and art music every country has 
something to offer. 

It is generally recognized that the 
study of history gains greatly when 
supplemented by records; yet the 
primary records in this field are still 
lacking. Let us take the United 
States. We could begin with the 
Huguenot psalms sung in the short- 
lived French Colony of Florida in 
1556 and go on to the music of the 
Ainsworth Psalter and the Bay Psalm 
Book (1640), which connects us with 
New England and the Puritans. We 
could then remind ourselves of the 
secular side by: (1) The Ballad of 
Captain Kidd (the famous pirate 
arrested in Boston in 1699); (2) the 
ballad on the expedition of the col- 
onists against Louisburg (1757); (3) 
the song on the depreciation of “Old 
Tenor” currency (1750); and (4) the 
birth of Yankee Doodle (coined by 
the British in the French and Indian 
Wars to make fun of the uncouth 
Colonials.) During the struggle for 
Independence a great deal of music 
was written. (One recalls, among 
others, Hopkinson’s Toast to Wash- 
ington and Billings’ popular song 
Chester.) These were followed by 
Hail Columbia (designed to pacify 
those who in 1799 were anxious for 
a war with France). We find topical 
songs galore from then on—songs 
concerning our differences with 
Tripoli, the War of 1812, the cam- 
paign against Mexico and the Civil 
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A NEW SERIES OF STRING ENSEMBLES IN VARIED 
COMBINATIONS WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Victor 
Herbert STRING AMERICANA 


Arranged by F. CAMPBELL-WATSON 


IN TWO BOOKS 
CONTENTS 


BOOK | 


AH, SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE 
ROSE OF THE WORLD 
KISS ME AGAIN 
THINE ALONE 
TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP 
MOONBEAMS 
I'M FALLING IN LOVE WITH SOMEONE 


BOOK Il 
TOYLAND 
ROMANY LIFE 
KISS IN THE DARK 
WHEN YOU'RE AWAY 
GYPSY LOVE SONG 
BECAUSE YOU'RE YOU 
ITALIAN STREET SONG 


Also Available In 


SOLO 


Series 
aii alelale 


Accompaniment 


for 


VIOLIN 
VIOLA 


and 


CELLO 


$1.00 each 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


RCA BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


EACH BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE 
FOLLOWING ENSEMBLE PARTS: 
VIOLIN ‘‘A’’ First Part 


For use with Two Violins, Three Violins, 
Four Violins, Violin and Cello, Two Violins 
and Viola, Three Violins and Cello, String 
Quartet and String Quintet. 


VIOLIN “‘B’’ Second Part 
For use with Three Violins, Four Violins, Two 
Violins and Viola, Three Violins and Cello, 
String Quartet and String Quintet. 


VIOLIN “‘C”’ Third Part 
For use with Three Violins, Four Violins, 
Three Violins and Cello, and substitute 
part for Viola in String Quartet and String 
Quintet. 

VIOLIN “‘D”’ Fourth Part 


For use with Four Violins only. 
VIOLIN ““E” Second (Duet) Part 
For use with Two Violins only: 


VIOLA Third Part 


For use with Two Violins and Viola, String 
Quartet and String Quintet. 


CELLO “*A’”’ Second (Duet) Part 


For use with Violin and Cello only. 


CELLO ‘‘B”’ Fourth Part 


For use with Three Violins and Cello, String 
Quartet and String Quintet. 


STRING BASS Fifth or Ad libitum Bass Part 


For use with any combination but essentially 
for String Quintet. 


ENSEMBLE PARTS 65c each 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 90c 


All Prices Net 
f 
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High Fidelity 


Reproduction 


NORMAN C. PICKERING 





A noted audio-engineer and designer of phonograph pick- 


ups describes the equipment necessary for high fidelity 


reproduction and its initial cost. 





TIS unfortunate that a great deal 

of the educational value of pho- 
nograph records is lost because the 
reproduction is so poor. There is 
no reason why most recorded _per- 
formances of music cannot be made 
to give almost as much satisfaction 
as a real performance. Admittedly, 
the excitement of the concert hall 
is lacking, and the air of hushed 
expectancy which immediately pre- 
cedes the opening number of a live 
performance is conspicuously ab- 
sent. These psychological factors are 
important, and every effort should 
be made in the presentation of re- 
corded concerts to suggest the con- 
cert hall atmosphere. 

The spell is likely to be broken if 
the sounds which emanate from the 
loudspeaker are merely noises, as Dr. 
Burris-Meyer put it, which remind 
us of music. Under those conditions 
most of the emotional impact of the 
music is smothered by the technical 
shortcomings of the reproducing 
equipment. There is no doubt that 
any institution which uses record- 
ings for educational purposes should 
have the finest record reproducing 
equipment which is available. More 
often than not, however, the avail- 
able funds for the purchase of such 
equipment are appropriated with 
the $49.95 table model phonograph 
in mind. ‘This is a serious mistake, 
partly for the reasons mentioned 
above and partly because the lower 
priced equipment invariably wears 
records rapidly, A few minutes ol 
simple arithmetic will prove, where 
even a modest record library is in- 
volved, that record replacement costs 
over a year’s time might better have 
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been spent on finer reproducing 
equipment. 

A system composed of a first-class 
transcription reproducer equipped 
with a diamond stylus, a broadcast 
quality amplifier of about 25 watts 
capacity, and a theater-type loud- 
speaker will produce a sound qual- 
ity which can be _ breath-takingly 
realistic. A system of this type would 
cost about $300 for the reproducer, 
equalizer, and turntable, about $150 
for the amplifier, and about $450 
for the loudspeaker—about $goo in 
all. ‘This represents a degree of ex- 
cellence in’ the playback 
where the only limitation in the 
over-all quality is in’ the records 
themselves. A system of this sort 
would permit the use of electrical 
transcriptions, which in general are 
characterized by better — quality 
sound and lower noise level. The 
program material available on 
transcriptions, unfortunately, is not 


system 


generally of a high musical caliber. 
This is no drawback, however, if 
recording facilities are available to 
the user of this playback equipment. 

If nothing but 78 r.p.m. 12” rec- 
ords are to be used, a very satisfac- 
tory turntable and pickup combina- 
tion can be obtained for about $150. 
If desired, a somewhat smaller Joud- 
speaker can be purchased at a cost 
of approximately $250, which makes 
the total cost of the equipment $5509. 
This system would be capable of 
producing excellent results, espe- 
cially on recordings of solo instru- 
ments and small ensembles. 

If it is absolutely essential to save 
every penny in the purchase of orig- 
inal equipment, a passable system 
can be assembled using a low-priced 
turntable with a pickup arm de- 
signed for use with one of the new 
high-quality magnetic pickup car- 
tridges, a medium-priced amplifier 
of about 10 watts power, and a 
simple cabinet loudspeaker similar 
to that used in a large console radio. 
Such a system can be _ purchased 
for about $200. This should be con- 
sidered the minimum _ standard 
equipment for playing records for 
students of music. It is not fair to 
the students or to the music to dis- 
tort that which the artists and re- 
cording companies have worked so 
sincerely to produce. 

In the selection of record-playing 
equipment there are three impor- 
tant system components—the pickup- 
turntable combination, the equal- 
izer-amplifier, and the loudspeaker. 
The important things in the pickup 
are the ability to reproduce all fre- 
quencies without distortion, to track 
lightly on the record, and to be 
rugged enough to withstand the nor- 
mal wear and tear of daily use. The 
reproducer should be of the perma- 
nent stylus type, preferably with a 
diamond stylus of approximately 
0027” radius. Gare must be taken 
to mount the reproducer in accord-* 
ance with the manufacturer’s  in- 
structions, and if a cartridge is used 
the arm in which it is mounted must 
be of good construction. 

The turntable must be accurate 
in speed (78.26 r.p.m.) in order to 
prevent distortions of pitch and 
tempo. The turntable must also be 
free from cyclical speed variations 
which give rise to flutter and “wow” 
on sustained tones. Furthermore, 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Record Library Maintenance 


PHILIP L. MILLER 


NE of the musical phenomena 

of our times is the emergence 

of the phonograph as a serious mu- 
é sical instrument. From its invention 
until the advent of electrical record- 
ing, the talking machine, gramo- 
phone, graphonola or whatever each 

4 manufacturer chose to call it, was 
considered little more than a novelty 
or a toy, even though it reproduced 
sounds which were recognizable as 
music in the unmistakable timbres 
of individual instruments or famous 
voices. The middle twenties saw not 
only the development of a far more 
realistic method of recording, but 
a vastly improved instrument that 
could bring out of the older record- 
ings potentialities which had hardly 
been suspected before. The next 
decade brought even greater ad- 
vances in the technique of recording 
and reproduction, and it began to 
be apparent that here was a vast 
literature of reproduced music and 
speech which had immeasurable 
value for the music historian and 
the anthropologist as well as pleas- 
ure for the casual listener. For many 
years private individuals had been 
building up collections of various 
types of records; now libraries began 
to take an interest in this new aid 
to the growing appreciation of mu- 
sic. And within the last few years 
this interest has assumed such pro- 
portions that it is safe to predict that 
no musical institution of the future 
will be considered complete without 
a collection of records. Indeed, the 
library today without such a depart- 
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ment is continually reminded by its 
readers that something is missing in 
its service. 

The functions of a record collec- 
tion in a library naturally vary with 
those of the library itself and with 
the particular public which the li- 
brary serves. Records, like books, 
may be either circulated or kept for 
reference, and the special purpose 
of the collection will be a strong 
factor in determining the contents. 
On the other hand, if the records 
are not allowed to leave the build- 
ing, they may serve a public which 
listens purely for recreation or for 
culture; they may, especially in col- 
lege libraries, be used by students 
who come for serious study of the 
scores or perhaps for practice in con- 
ducting. On the other hand, the 
collection may be more in the nature 
of an archive in which the discs are 
preserved as human or sociological 
documents. 

But whatever the purpose of the 
individual collection, certain prob- 
lems are common to all, and un- 
fortunately more often than not 
their solution is determined less by 








Philip L. Miller is first assistant in the 


Music Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. He presents suggestions 


for the care of record collections. 





aesthetic or scientific considerations 
(for libraries with new buildings 
designed to take care of such modern 
developments are few and far be- 
tween) than by sheer necessity of 
making do with perhaps antiquated 
rooms and equipment which are in- 
tended for far different purposes. 
Fortunately, it is possible nowadays 
to install record players with ear- 
phones, thus eliminating even the 
necessity of soundproof booths, so 
that records can be played in prac- 
tically any library reading room. 
Granted the funds and the space for 
shelving records, therefore, any in- 
stitution can give this service. The 
purpose of this article is to discuss 
the various aspects of care and 
equipment which are common to all 
collections. 

The first consideration is the ac- 
tual storage of records. Of course 
ordinary bookshelves will not do. In 
all fairness it should be admitted 
that authorities differ regarding the 
most satisfactory system of storing 
records, and again it must be admit- 
ted that the best answers may not 
always be practical for libraries and 
other institutions operating on lim- 
ited budgets. At Vassar College, the 
Philadelphia Free Library, and Cur- 
tis Institute, records are kept in 
horizontal drawers which drop to a 
vertical position when pulled out. A 
rod with a spring holds the records 
compactly—a necessary consideration 
to avoid warping or breakage when 
the drawers are not full. The ob- 

(Continued on page 51) 














and at the same time engraves in 
this groove the sound modulations. 

The recorded master lacquer (fre- 
quently and erroneously referred to 
as an acetate) is made of nitro cellu- 
lose mixed with dibutyl phthalate 
and processed castor oil coated on 
an aluminum disc to give it the nec- 
essary rigidity. - 

This lacquer master is a noncon- 
ductor of electricity, and after arriv- 
ing at the factory and being carefully 
inspected and cleaned to remove any 
dust that might have gathered in the 
grooves, it is covered with a thin 
film of silver, an excellent conduc- 
tor, using a process similar to that 


stripped one from the other. This 
is made possible by the separating 
film produced by the iodine solution 
on the face of the metallic master. 
This mother, stripped from the 
metallic master, is an exact duplicate 
of the original recorded lacquer. 
After a very mild cleaning opera- 
tion, the mother is treated with 
potassium dichromate separating so- 
lution and placed in a nickel electro- 
plating bath where it remains until 
a nickel film approximately .o03 of 
an inch has been built up. When the 
mother is removed from the nickel 
bath, it is immediately placed in a 
dilute sulphuric acid pickling solu- 


The Manufacture of Phonograph Records 





The vice-president of Signature Records offers a detailed 


description of the technical processes of record manufac- 


ture from the recording studio to dealer. 





HONOGRAPH record manutfac- 
turing really begins in the re- 
where the sound 
energy produced by the performing 
artists is picked up by the micro- 
phones, amplified, and then trans- 
formed into mechanical motion by 
means of a recording head. This 
recording head is mounted on a re- 


cording studio 


cording machine which can best be 
described as a type of vertical lathe 
with a horizontal face plate called 
a turntable, on which is centered 
the recording blank or “lacquer.” By 
means of a chain of gears and a feed 
screw, the turntable moves 
the bed of the 


across 
under a 
sapphire cutting stylus which is fixed 
to the 


machine 
armature of the recording 
head. For standard phonograph rec- 
ords the speed or rotation of the 
turntable is 78 r. p.m. and the pitch 
ol the feed screw is approximately 
While the 


turntable is rotating and being fed 


100 threads per inch. 

ider the stylus, the stvlus is moving 
under the styl the stv] 9 
influence of the 
into the 


laterally under the 


current fed cutting head 
from the microphone and amplifier 
system. The stylus thereby cuts a 


spiral groove on the recording blank 


12 


employed in the making of silver 
mirrors. The silvered master is then 
placed in a copper electroplating 
bath for several hours until a deposit 
of fine-grained copper approximately 
.045 of an inch thick has been built 
up. After being removed from the 
bath this master matrix is stripped 
away from the lacquer master. Its sil- 
ver face is an exact reproduction of 
the original lacquer. It is a negative, 
however, that is, the grooves in the 
lacquer master are now “lands” on 
the metal master. 

In order to produce thousands 
and sometimes millions of records, 
working tools or stampers must be 
made from this original metallic 
master, and to accomplish this an- 
other positive, or mother, must be 
produced. 

After the silver face of the metal- 
lic master is prepared with an iodine 
scparating solution, the master is 
again placed in a copper electro- 
plating bath. When the copper, 
plated against the face of the master, 
has reached a thickness of approxi- 
mately .0o45 of an inch, the master 
matrix and the “grown” mother ma- 
trix are removed from the bath and 





tion, to etch the nickel, then trans- 
ferred to a fine grain copperplating 
bath. Here it remains until the 
stamper being “grown” has attained 
a thickness of approximately .o60 of 
an inch. After removal from the 
copper bath, the stamper is stripped 
from the mother. This nickel-faced 
stamper is the working tool from 
which the records will be pressed. 
Its back is first dressed down to mir- 
ror smoothness. It is then placed on 
center so that the recorded spiral 
maintains a constant eccentricity 
with the geometric center of the 
stamper. The center hole is then 
punched out and the edge trimmed 
to exact diameter. In order to ex- 
tend the working life of this tool, it 
is given a flash deposit of hard 
chromium and then subjected to a 
series of inspections and tests before 
it is sent to the press room. 

The press room is equipped with 
hydraulic presses capable of exerting 
a force of 100 tons in moulding a 
ten-inch record. ‘These presses have 
automatic timing devices which con- 
trol the flow of steam and water to 
the coolers and also control the time 
of the moulding cycle. The coolers 
can best be described as waffle irons 
with cores to permit the passage of 
steam and water. On the tace of 
these coolers are clamped the stamp- 
ers, a large center plate holding 
them on true center and an outside 
ring clamping the edge. After the 
stampers are set in the cooler, labels 
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are fixed to center pins in the top 
and bottom center plates, and the 
thermoplastic record material which 
has been preheated on adjacent 
steam tables is placed in the center 
of the bottom stamper. 

The cooler is closed and pushed 
into the hydraulic press. A_ lever, 
which actuates the automatic cycle 
control mechanism is tripped. Steam 
which has been preheating the cooler 
while it was open is shut off, hy- 
draulic pressure is applied to the 
press ram Closing it, after which cold 
water is permitted to flow through 
the cooler, thereby chilling the rec- 
ord material and freezing it in its 


GEORGE E. JAYCOX 


moulded shape. When this freezing 
action is completed, the press auto- 
matically opens, the cooler is with- 
drawn and opened, and the moulded 
record is removed. The record is 
by this time complete execpt for a 
rough edge which is a result of hand 
stripping of the overflow of record 
material. 

After they have been pressed the 
records are placed on carrier spindles 
with suitable separating material be- 
tween them to prevent damage, and 
transported to the record-finishing 
room where they are edged, care- 
fully inspected, placed in envelopes, 
and then packed in twenty-five count 
boxes. After another inspection these 
packed records are transported to 
the stock room where they are kept 
on hand to fill orders as they are 
received. 

A phonograph record, as_ the 
reader probably well knows, is 
physically made up of two things— 
the labels and the thermoplastic ma- 
terial into which the grooves are 
moulded. Labels are made by the 
simple process of printing and die- 
cutting, care being taken to see that 
they are printed and cut on center. 
The manufacture of the thermo- 
plastic material, or stock as it is 
called, is another matter. 

The tormulas from which record 
stocks are made have always been 
regarded by the record companies as 
top secrets. The fact remains that al- 
though they vary with the individ- 
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ual manufacturer, they are all alike 
generically. A good formula today 
would be made up of approximately 
15 per cent IT’ N shellac, 4 per cent 
copal gum, 4.5 per cent vinsol (a 
wood resin), 1.5 per cent carbon 
black, 14 of 1 per cent zinc stearate, 
go per cent scrap record material in- 
cluding overflow, and the remaining 
percentages are divided between 
ground slate and ground limestone. 

These materials are very carefully 
weighed and dry blended. They are 
then mixed together either in an 
enclosed masticator or on open dif- 
ferential rolls similar to those used 
for compounding rubber. The soft 
black mass which results from mix- 
ing these materials on heated rolls 
or in an internal mixer is put 
through calender rolls, where it is 
reduced to proper thickness. From 
the calender rolls this sheeted ma- 
terial passes under a scoring knife 
which marks it into squares or bis- 
cuits. Each biscuit contains sufficient 
material to make one record. After 
being scored, the material passes 
down a cooling belt and then is 
broken into individual biscuits and 
stacked for delivery to the record 
press room. 

Because of the shortage of ma- 
terials during the war, many substi- 
tutes were tried by the record com- 
panies. Coal tar pitches, various 
types of sugars and wood resins were 
experimented with as substitutes for 
shellac. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, none of these methods proved 
satisfactory. At the present time 
some record manufacturers are still 
using substitutes for shellac and 
gum, either wholly or in part. ‘These 
substitutes are being used because 
of the present high cost of shellac 
and gum. Prior to the war, shellac 
sold for as low as 814 cents per 
pound, gum could be bought for as 
low as 5, cents per Ib. At the present 
time shellac is quoted at 52 cents 
per pound and gum is selling at 
around 22 cents per lb. In addition 
to the increased cost of raw ma- 
terials, the labor costs in the record 
industry have increased approxi- 
mately 75 per cent since 1940, and 
to this, of course, must be added the 
increased cost of packaging mater- 
ials, which has more than doubled. 

Actually, the manufacturing cost 
of a record today is over 200 per cent 
more than it was in 1940. With pro- 
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Forty records sanded and buffed at one time 





GET LIVELIER TONE... 
FASTER KEY ACTION? 













Yes, Conn RES-O-PADS, the most 
popular saxophone pads in the 
country, are available once again at 

your musical instrument store or re- 

pair shop. Conn RES-O-PADS—skill- 
fully designed...carefully manufactured 
—are furnished in a complete range of 
sizes to fit any saxophone. 


Top quality, imported English bellows 

leather (brown kid) and finest grade woven 

felt are used in every RES-O-PAD to insure 
outstanding performance and longer life. 


Next time your saxophone is reconditioned 
insist on genuine Conn RES-O-PADS. Remem- 
ber— Conn RES-O-PADS assure longer wear... 
richer tones... faster key action. “ 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Cc. G: CONN LTD: 


Cross-section view shows RES-O-PAD’S exclusive construction with 
metal ring to insure round shape and accurate size; metal disc 
soundboard to reflect and enrich tone quality; firmer, woven felt 
for more positive key action. 


CONN 






YOUR REPAIRMAN 
NOW HAS THE 
FAMOUS CONN RES-0-PADS 


BIGGEST SELLING. .MOST 
POPULAR SAXOPHONE 
PADS ON THE MARKET 


* 


MADE OF TOP QUALITY 
IMPORTED ENGLISH BEL- 
LOWS LEATHER AND FIN- 
EST GRADE WOVEN FELT 


* 


EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUC- 
TION ASSURES FASTER 
KEY ACTION, LIVELIER 
TONE, LONGER WEAR 


* 


COMPLETE RANGE OF 
SIZES TO FIT ANY MAKE 
OF SAXOPHONE 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION — 
Cc. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 2 
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Folk Music on Records 


GILBERT CHASE 





The newly-appointed educational recording specialist for 


RCA Victor tells of the wealth of folk song material on 


discs and suggests a wider use for it. 





ITHIN the past ten years 

America has suddenly become 
aware of its folk music. At least 
this awareness seems sudden in ret- 
rospect, because previous to that 
hardly anybody knew much about 
folk music except the people who 
sang it and the specialists who stud- 
ied it. The folk singers sang mostly 
for their own pleasure, not for a 
public, and it took considerable in- 
genuity and perseverance, as well 
as special knowledge and skill, on 
the part of folklorists to transfer this 
music to their notebooks or their 
phonograph records. After the task 
of notating or recording it had been 
accomplished, there still remained 
the problem of getting this music 
across to the public. Printed collec- 
tions helped to a certain extent, but 
they had definite limitations. ‘They 
were of value only to those who 
could read music, and even then 
the standard musical notation failed 
to convey the characteristic quality 
of the folk tunes. More than any 
other type of music, folk music de- 
pends for its true effect upon the 
manner of performance. It has its 
own types of vocal delivery, its own 
styles of expression, its own typical 
instruments that give it a color and 
favor not to be captured in piano 
harmonizations. The development of 
the phonograph, therefore, marked 
a new era for the diffusion as well 
as the collecting of folk music. Folk- 
lorists were able to record the gen- 
uine, living musical performance 
with every characteristic detail faith- 
fully reproduced. And for the listen- 
ing public a new world of music was 
opened up—a whole musical tradi- 
tion that had seemed lost was recap- 
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tured on discs, to astonish and de- 
light the many thousands who find a 
never-ending pleasure in the variety, 
the charm, and the naturalness of 
folk music. 

In addition to the musical satis- 
faction it gives, the study of folk 
music has great educational value. 
Like folklore as a whole, folk music 
is one of the best ways we have of 
knowing people, for the people have 
retained it of their own accord 
through generations, as an integral 
and genuine part of their cultural 
heritage. When we hear a llanero 
on the plains of Venezuela sing a 
ballad that harks back to the Golden 
Age of Spanish — literature—even 
though he can neither read nor 
write—we know that he is the pos- 
sessor of a rich cultural heritage, and 
that he really possesses it, that it 
is a part of his character and his way 
of life. And similarly with the Ap- 
palachian folk who sing the wonder- 
ful old ballads of the Elizabethan 
age. So folk music enables us to 
perceive the past in the present. We 
can study those old ballads in print- 
ed books, but only through folklore 
can we find them as a living tradi- 
tion, kept alive by the people them- 
selves. 


Renovator and Creator 


Yet folklore is not just a matter 
of cherishing and preserving and 
handing on the traditions of the 
past. If the folk singer is a bearer 
of tradition, he is also, in his own 
Way, a renovator and even a creator, 
for he refashions and remolds and 
remakes his traditional material to 
suit his fancy or his needs. Hence 





the infinite variety, the elusive, ever- 


changing quality, the continual 
transformation and_ replenishment 
of folk music. We are often told that 
folk music is fast disappearing and 
that if we don’t go after it quickly, 
it will be gone. Some of it may dis- 
appear, but haven’t you noticed that 
there is always plenty of folk music 
anyway? Yes, because people will not 
do without music, because they are 
always finding more tunes and songs 
to take over and make their own. 
And this is what we call folk music— 
ever old, ever new, ever vanishing, 
ever replenishing. 

All the world has its folk music. 
How, then, shall I select from so 
vast a field the tunes and songs -to 
be mentioned in this brief article? 
Perhaps it would be best to concen- 
trate on the folk music of the Ameri- 
cas, and even then it is possible only 
to touch on some highlights, only to 
begin to suggest the wealth of ma- 
terial that is available. I cannot give 
catalogs, but rather clues for the 
reader to follow up. Let me com- 
mence by stating the main distinc- 
tion that exists in recordings of folk 
music. Some are made by the folk; 
others are made by the musicians. 
Take, for instance, the recordings in 
the Archive of American Folk Song 
in the Library of Congress. Most of 
them were made “on location,” that 
is, with portable apparatus brought 
to the natural habitat of the singer 
or instrumentalist, who was not a 
trained musician but simply a per- 
son who happened to know some old 
songs or tunes and could be per- 
suaded to sing or play them for the 
recording machine. This might be 


(Continued on page 58) 














































CITY GUARDIANS 


MARCH 
by Fred Fink 


This new, snappy, 4/4 cut-time march 
is strictly modern, solid, well arranged. 
Dedicated to the Police and Firemen‘s 
Band of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Complete instrumentation. 

Full Band with Conductor $1.00 
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CHILEAN TANGO 
by Alfred Longo 


Typical South American style; not dif- 
ficult. One of the newest of this type 
of tango; a fine concert program num- 
ber. Arranged for small or large band. 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 








VOLKWEIN'S Celebrates Its GO "anniversary 


With The Following Acquired Catalogs 
Se | ER a an Be RE nite ees Se Des Moines 
BELLEFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY ....... Pittsburgh 
KSINR oe eo ce mats ce ee Cleveland 
CATON PUBLISHING COMPANY.......... Los Angeles 
EE ek Ci kissd Spaneeeeeanee Alliance 
I sc Senca reer ss cnguu sevens Omaha 
GORDON MUSIC COMPANY ............. Hollywood 
GROENE PUBLISHING COMPANY......... Cincinnati 
EE eee re rere error et Amarillo 
1888 FRED HELTMAN............0..00.0cc 0000 Cleveland 1948 

MORRIS MUSIC COMPANY............... Philadelphia 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MUSIC........ Hollywood 
ge ee Pittsburgh 
GERTRUDE MARTIN ROHRER............. Pittsburgh 
SOUTHWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY..... Kansas City 
eb hy yf SUES Rae Reenter ee mE Cleveland 
WHITEHOUSE PUBLICATIONS............. Vinton 
H. C. MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY..... Parkesburg 
Oe he Me eS 2 (7 rr Baltimore 

If you have not changed the record of publishers 

on the above publications, we suggest that you 

do so at once to save delay on future orders. 








VOLKWEIN'S NEW BAND MUSIC 
MARS AT MIDNIGHT 


A Swing Classic by Charles Lee Hill 


The latest band number by the composer of the well-known Red Rhythm 
Valley and a worthy successor to this famous Cowboy number. Mars at 
Midnight is march size; can be used for concert and all athletic events. 


Full Band with Conductor $1.50 


AMBASSADOR 


POLKA 
by F. H. Losey 


Solo for Cornet, Baritone or Trombone, 
Alto Saxophone, with full band. A 
new, revised edition of this solo, with 
variations, triple tonguing. 

Full Band, including solo parts $3.00 


ORDER THESE NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW. 


VOLKWEIN BROTHERS, Inc. ¢ Music Publishers * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Recording Equipment in the 


HARRY L. ROBIN 


School 





Mr. Robin, an acoustical engineer on the faculty of the 


Juilliard School of Music gives practical suggestions for 


the use of recording equipment. 





T IS now a long time since the 
great musicians of the early twen- 
tieth century confounded the acou- 
stical engineers of the time with 
their objections to recording and 
broadcasting. ‘Today the _ record- 
player and radio are universally ac- 
cepted as media for musical enjoy- 
ment; and the musician finally has 
a totally dispassionate tool at his 
command. He has, in a recording 
machine, the cruelest, most uncom- 
prising auditor possible—a listener 
whose only function is to play back 
the recording. Home recorders and 
so-called “semiprofessional” record- 
ers are so good today that the only 
disturbing factors, from the mu- 
sician’s standpoint, are the simple 
manipulatory problems which they 
pose. It is now possible to record for 
a half hour, with rather good qual- 
ity, without interruption, on a ma- 
chine which is inexpensive, easy to 
operate, and portable. In view of this 
situation, the music school can easily 
offer these recording facilities to its 
faculty and students. The following 
discussion examines requirements 
for the proper administration and 
operation of such facilities. 
Personnel: It is important that 
recording facilities be administered 
and operated by a trained sound- 
recording engineer, one who is espe- 
cially sympathetic to music and mu- 
sicians and who can himself teach 
musicians to use such facilities. Stu- 
dent assistants can be easily recruited 
for this project. 
Equipment: The minimum re- 
quirements are: two disc-recorders 
with associated microphones, one 
magnetic tape-recorder, and test and 
repair equipment. All equipment 
should be so adapted as to anake it 
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available throughout — the 


easily 
school, by virtue of portability, or 
by means of connecting cables to key 


locations within the school. The 
disc-recorders should be of the very 
best quality obtainable within budg- 
et limitations. The magnetic record- 
ers should be of the tape rather 
than the wire variety, because the 
magnetic tape-recorder is much more 
adaptable to the process of editing 
than the wire-recorder, and because 
the tape-recorder does not snarl so 
easily as the wire. The wire-recorder 
is especially useful for long, contin- 
uous recording. But because the wire 
is rather tightly wound on a spool, 
it becomes much more difficult to 
handle when editing. 

Space: The allotment of space— 
a major problem because of the 
crowded conditions in most schools— 
should in this case be generous. In 
the first place, these facilities will 


become extremely popular with both, 


students and faculty members. 
Then, too, the more space there is 


available for recording operations, 
the more efficiently it will be used. 

Operating Expenses: Operating 
expenses can be covered by charging 
the student or faculty member a fee 
slightly greater than the cost of the 
disc to the school. If possible, the fee 
should be well below the commercial 
fee for the same recording time. In 
this way the school will be making 
the equipment more readily avail- 
able to its students for educational 
purposes; also, there will be no ele- 
ment of competition between the 
recording department and commer- 
cial recording companies. If possible, 
the engineer in charge of these facili- 
ties should be on a straight salary 
basis. This will prevent the unpleas- 
ant situation which can arise from 
his neglecting to “promote” record- 
ings, and it will insure his giving 
proper care and consideration to 
both equipment and musicians. 

Maintenance: Outside of actual 
recording, the most important single 
function of the recording engineer 
is to maintain his equipment. In 
order to do this, he must have ade- 
quate test and maintenance equip- 
ment, the cost of which will be 
quickly amortized as a result of the 
time saved by not sending the equip- 
ment to repair shops. Only a few 
major items of equipment are 
needed, and these should be pro- 
vided by the school. 

Schedules: It will, of course, be 
imperative that the recording studio 
operate on an engagement schedule, 
and that this schedule be adhered to 
carefully. It is surprising how im- 
mediately useful these facilities be- 
come, not only to individual faculty 
members and the students, but to 


(Continued on page 45) 
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FOR SMOOTHER, EASIER, BETTER PLAYING! 


GOLDENTONE 
PLASTIC MOUTHPIECE 
: _— in gleaming ivory-white or 
You'll add zip to your playing with any one of this — i jet-black plastic, with spe- 
trio — Goldentone Plastic Reed, Goldentone Plastic ; Pay cial facing and interior. 
Mouthpiece and Magnitone Ligature. When you put the | ; “i 6 GOLDENTONE 
, ; . PLASTIC REED 
J for modern, brilliant tone 
combo your performance literally zooms to the top! 3 and instant response. Guar- 
~ anteed for a full year. 


three together in a factory matched, performance tested 


These three top-notchers take the work out of play- : 
ing. You'll play easier, smoother, better, with less effort! : F °. ’ : MAGNITONE LIGATURE 
g- Y ’ , ’ : Available with either black or white permits free vibration yet 


Best of all, this trio costs no more than the price of mouthpiece. Medium facing only. holds the reed securely. 
an ordinary mouthpiece alone! Triple playing perfec- i 
tion at oan ae pipiens Sa = ein ste FREE CATALOG! 
: FOR CLARINET $4.95 | $5.95 Write for your FREE 


copy of Selmer Show- 


Try a Goldentone matched combination at your deal- oy agora Its 
7! ‘ FOR ALTO SAX 5.95 | 6.95 peewee ier 


er’s. Packaged in a handsome ivory plastic box that can —— ecciocortbetece ices 6 
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Elkhart, Ind. 
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No Mouthpiece Damage 
with the 


NEW CUSHIONED 
MAGNITONE 
LIGATURE fj 


The new felt- 

like cushioning 

on the inside 

of Magnitone 

Ligatures pre- 

vents possibil- 

ity of scratch- 

ing mouthpiece and insures firmer 
grip on the reed. Reed vibrates more 
freely because of even, uniform 
tension. Magnitone Ligature adjusts 
to fit either clarinet or sax 8 
mouthpieces. Each 


YOU'LL LIKE THE NEW 
elt) — ya | a) rt 
BRUSHED 


GOLDENTONE 
PLASTIC REED 


Regular cane reed 
“feel” but the uniform- 
ity, long life and flexi- 
ble playing qualities 
of plastic! The new 
FROSTED Golden- 
tone Plastic Reeds 
give added zip to your 
tone! Always ready to 
play — no wetting, no 
waiting. Available in 
six carefully graded $b. srt ee alte 
strengths—softto hard. 335.8435 Clarinet. at 


BETTER PERFORMANCE 
AT LOWER COST 


Goldentone Plastic Mouthpieces give out-of-this-world 
performance at down-to-earth prices! Ideal for both 
professional and student. Available in either ivory- 
white or jet-black. Medium facing only. 

Ivory Black 
FOR CLARINET ....6.66 6 60 S408 . sé wise « GS95 
FOR ALTO SAX... 220+ 5.95.2. eevee e 4.95 
FOR TENOR SAX...2.20- 695 .. cece 5.95 
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NO STICKING JOINTS WITH 


CORKER 
GREASE STICK 


The handiest, most needed 


Swab Your Clarinet 
Better and Faster! 


Your first trial will prove Speedex 
Clarinet Swab is the best cleaner ever 
devised. Soft leather tabs roll to fit 7 
bore perfectly when pulled g 
through by strong nylon 

cord. Will not scratch. Gets 

bore clean and dry. 


accessory in your instrument 
case! Keeps tuning slides, cork 
joints on all instruments 
working smooth as silk. Use 
it like a crayon. No fuss — 
no muss — no greasy fingers! 
EACH 
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HE present phono- 
graph records is little short of 
phenomenal. In the field of chil- 
dren’s records * alone production 
jumped from a_ yearly output of 
5 million a few years ago to over 
go million in 1946, and the demand 
was far from being satisfied. More 
than a hundred new producing com- 
panies sprang up in the past year, 
several of them achieving fame and 
fortune from the production of one 
album only. On the other hand, 
some of the new companies have 
already gone out of business and no 
doubt many more will follow. 
Mass production geared to meet- 
consumption does not 
make for high standards; therefore 
many incredibly bad recordings have 
been unloaded on a willing public. 
The discriminating buyer has been 
able to secure real satisfaction only 
through prolonged search and care- 
ful selection. But the fact remains 
that both good and bad records are 
making a tremendous impact on the 
education of children of all ages, 
and those of us who are concerned 


ing mass 


with good education cannot ignore 
this fact. Allowances are hoarded in 
order to buy a long desired record. 
Many little children now bring their 
favorite records to 
played rather than 
book to be 
teacher. 


school to be 
their favorite 
read aloud by the 

Schools are becoming more rec- 
ord conscious, as attested to by the 
many inquiries received by the pres- 

Nole: This from 


article is reprinted 


Teachers College Record, Vol. 47, No. 2, 


November, 1947, by permission of the au- 
thor and The Record. 
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Recordings on the March 


EMMA DICKSON SHEEHY 





A summary of progress by Mrs. Sheehy, assistant professor 


of education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 


author of There’s Music in Children, and staff member of 


Parents’ Magazine. 





ent writer about types of record 
players and lists of records. Record 
columns in the daily press and in 
weekly and monthly magazines are 
eagerly followed. Some newspapers 
even have two disc critics, one to 
review the recordings of serious 
material; the other, the popular 
numbers. Keenly conscious of the 
unusual demand for first-class criti- 
cism, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture has recently added to its ex- 
cellent weekly page on records a 
comprehensive monthly supplement 
on recordings, under able musical 
leadership. 

Recently there has been consider- 
able experimentation with the plas- 
tic unbreakable record. ‘The old line 
companies control the shellac mar- 
ket—a situation which makes shellac 
difficult to three or four 
times its former cost, and thereby 
impractical. ‘The new companies 
have, naturally, capitalized on the 
very obvious advantage of unbreak- 
able discs for children. For the best 
results in playing them a lightweight 
pickup is necessary. It is estimated 
that about one hundred and _ fifty 
playings constitute the life of a 
plastic record compared with three 
hundred of a good shellac record. 
It is claimed, however, that there is 
less surface noise when a_ plastic 
disc is being played. 

Substantial technical 
have also been made in the actual 
recording and there is greater un- 
derstanding than formerly of bal- 
ances of sound in relation to re- 
cording. From the technical stand- 
point, then, we have benefited. Can 


procure, 


advances 


Generally speaking, there are 
three lines of development in the 
record field that are well worth ex- 
amining in relation to their educa- 
tional significance. First, there is the 
continued production of | straight 
music records. By and large, the 
companies stick to tested favorites 
and are as loath to do the less fa- 
miliar in music, both modern and 
classical, as are the major symphony 
orchestras. But there are evidences 
of exploration that are encouraging, 
such as the recording of music of 
ethnological groups and the impor- 
tation of foreign records of superior 
technical excellence. Many of the 
latter give evidence of a wilkingness 
to experiment in choice of musical 
selections that we might do well to 
emulate. One of the biggest ad- 
vances, as it affects the average rec- 
ord buyer, is in the recording of 
our own folklore. Fortunately, there 
is available in the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a permanent record 
of much of our folklore recorded 
directly “on the field.” These re- 
cordings are listed in a catalog and 
can be bought only directly from 
the Library. While not acoustically 
as good as the commercial record- 
ings, they are authentic and provide 
a rich storehouse for the serious 
student of folk songs. 

In the past few years there has 
been a tremendous reawakening of 
interest in folk music reflected in 
radio programs, song collections, and 
albums of folk song records. It is 
certainly true that the average child 
of elementary school age and even 


the same be said of the content of syounger has a far greater acquaint- 


recordings? 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Children's Records 


WARREN S. FREEMAN 





& 


Warren Freeman, professor of music at Boston University 
and author of the Children’s Record Book, discusses the 


place of children’s records in education. 





te of the milestones of prog- 
ress in the twentieth century 
has been the research into the de- 
velopment, training, and education 
of children. The field of psychology, 
itself but an embryo science, has al- 
ready developed as one of its most 
important branches the study of the 
child in relation to himself, his fam- 
ily, his friends, and his environment. 

In education a great deal of re- 
search is being conducted to deter- 
mine what constitutes the most bene- 
ficial and useful program of study 
for children of elementary and pre- 
paratory school age. In the home, 
parents are endeavoring to aid in the 
integration of their children’s lives 
by supplementing both school and 
church instruction with reading. Now 
through the new medium of phono- 
graph records for children we have 
a potential new force in education. 

The growth of a specialized litera- 
ture for children is, for the most 
part, a fairly recent development in 
the field of letters, and it presents 
an interesting parallel to the intro- 
duction of records for children 
which came as more or less an after- 
thought in the expansion of the rec- 
ord industry. 

Placing the inception of literature 
written especially for children in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
by no means implies that children of 
-arlier centuries were denied the 
pleasures and benefits to be gleaned 
from the world of ideas and imagi- 
nation which we now call literature. 
It is certainly safe to say that the 
young Greek boys of the year goo 
B.C. were as enthralled by the swash- 
buckling, colorful tales of The Iliad 
and The Odyssey is the youngsters 
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of the twentieth century are by the 
saga of Robinson Crusoe and the 
gripping story of Mutiny on the 
Bounty. However, neither The Iliad 
nor The Odyssey was written down 
specifically for the entertainment 
and enlightenment of children. It 
was not until the invention of print- 
ing and the perfection of paper 
manufacture that authors became 
interested in creating literature ex- 
clusively for children. 

It has already been stated that a 
comparable late development has 
been evident in the production of 
children’s records. However, pro- 
crastination in this new branch of 
education is not due to a shortage 
of materials as it was in the pioneer 
days of book printing, but can be 
attributed more to the fact that rec- 
ords were only recently recognized 
as a possible educational medium. 
Now enterprising record companies 
see unlimited possibilities in this 
field. 


Storytelling Magic 


Children of bygone eras were 
blessed with one irreplaceable ad- 
vantage—the magic of the storyteller. 
From the elder members of their 
families, from wandering minstrels, 
from their tutors, these children 
heard beloved stories of childhood 
by word of mouth which presented 
opportunities for dramatic empha- 
sis and vividness not so readily 
transmuted by books. 

Today, through the medium of 
records, this magic can be recap- 
tured. Stories are told with the ad- 
vantages of musical backgrounds and 
sound effects by some of our most 


talented and gifted narrators. Of 
course, special manuscripts have to 
be prepared for the making of these 
records, a development which in 
some cases may prove dangerous be- 
cause of the writer’s lack of insight 
and understanding of a child’s mind 
and world. However, major record 
companies have placed the responsi- 
bility for this work in the hands 
of men and women who are, for the 
most part, well qualified to prepare 
records of the high quality needed 
for young people. 

Among these able artists are Co- 
lumbia’s Nancy Sokoloff, who has 
produced some very fine children’s 
albums. Decca has Frank Luther, a 
real pioneer in the field, and the 
expert artistic and cultural advice 
of the distinguished poet, Dr. Louis 
Untermeyer. Victor has the brilliant 
?aul Wing. All of these eminent 
musical and literary figures and 
many others are now at work pre- 
paring records for children. 

The entire field is developing and 
improving constantly in quality and 
variety of offering. It is estimated 
that there are now more than one 
hundred companies manufacturing 
records, and many of these are mak- 
ing records for children. There is a 
very definite need for a number of 
different types of good records for 
children, both because of many un- 
developed vistas and because of the 
abuses which have already crept into 
the infant industry. 

One of the most obvious faults 
appearing in children’s records today 
is the so-called “Hollywood influ- 
ence.”” Some companies have used 
children’s records as a means of ex- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BML... 


Sharing a Debt 


Broadcast Music. Inc. and the broadcasters of the nation—1,.620 of them to date 
—who are served by BMI are indebted to the creators of American musice—the 
composers, songwriters, publishers. and all who share in the enormous task of 


providing music for the people. 


And in many ways the music industry is equally indebted to radio and to BMI. 
For it has been apparent. these past few years, that the music industry has been 


strengthened and solidified because of BMI’s useful and enterprising activities. 


BMI has opened new sources of music by having developed a vast repertoire 
that might never have existed. BMI has stimulated and encouraged hundreds 


of new publishers and talented young composers. 


Through a myriad of services to broadcasters, BMI has been accepted as indis- , 


pensable to the industry. As a result, broadcasters throughout the nation are 


demonstrating their preference in the performance use of BMI-licensed music. 






inc. 


oe. BW. Fs 


BROADCAST Music, 


580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Fifty Years of Recording 


JAMES W. MURRAY 


HE evolution of recording, from 
Thomas A. Edison’s famous 
1877 model tin-foil machine to the 
present-day high fidelity discs that 
reproduce the world’s finest music 
in all its tonal grandeur is a fasci- 
nating story of artistic and engineer- 
ing achievement. It is a history of 
constant development, climaxed by 
the lifelike record reproduction of 
today, which is so important in shap- 
ing the musical tastes of millions of 
people. 
The original Edison machine was 
a heavy metal cylinder which had 
a helical groove in its circumference. 
Around this cylinder was wrapped 
a sheet of tin foil. The recorder in- 
cluded a diaphragm and stylus point 
resting on the tin foil. Sound vibra- 
tions caused the stylus to indent the 
tin foil as the cylinder turned, the 
indentations corresponding to the 
sound vibrations. Then, for repro- 
duction, or “playing,” the procedure 
was reversed, with another stylus 
carrying the sound to the horn. 
It was as simple as that, and the 
results reflected the simplicity. “The 
Edison machine’s chic 
that it pointed in the right direction. 
The reproduction itself was so pool 
and indistinct that the machine was 
of no practical value, In the years 
that followed, 


merit. was 


several other ma 
chines were invented, but the real 
commercial history of the phono 
graph dates from 1897, when Emile 


scerliner developed a disc record 


with a laterally undulating groove 
which 


would not only vibrate the 
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stylus of the reproducing machine 
but would also pilot or feed the 
soundbox and horn across the rec- 
ord through the engagement of the 
stylus with a spiral groove. This 
eliminated the necessity of a special 
feed screw mechanism which was re- 
quired of all phonographs developed 
before that time. 

The Berliner process of recording 
included the coating of a zine plate 
with an acid-resisting material. “The 
stylus cut the recording into this 
substance and the plate was then 
given an acid bath. The acid ate 
out. the zinc to a 
sufficient depth to pilot and vibrate 


groove in- the 


the stylus of the reproducing ma 
chine. Phe zine plate then was used 
as the master record from which the 
commercial disc was made. 

Phe record manutacturing indus 
try was slowly evolving, but at its 
best the record was a clumsy thing, 
and the Gramophone (the name ap 
plied to the reproducing machine) 
was Known as the “screech box.” 

And then, shortly before the turn 
of the century, came a development 
that built a vast industry and did 














As vice-president in charge of RCA 
Victor Record Activities, Mr. Murray 
tells the story of the record industry 
and its development in terms of the 
organization with which he is asso- 
ciated and which is typical of the 


development of major record firms. 





much to make recorded music avail- 
able to even the humblest of homes. 
In Camden, New Jersey, one of the 
“screech boxes’’ was brought for re- 
pairs to a little machine shop oper- 
ated by a man named Eldridge R. 
Johnson. It was the first time John- 
son had seen a Gramophone and it 
intrigued him, but he was quick to 
observe the poor design of the ma- 
chine, and he set about to improve 
it. His object was to make it a seri- 
ous musical instrument rather than 
a novelty or tov as it was then re- 
garded. 

A number of improvements in the 
gramophone were patented by John- 
son, and in the fall of 
formed the Victor Talking Machine 
Company (predecessor of the RCA 
Victor Division of Radio Corpora 
tion of America), which acquired 
patents held by both Berliner and 
Johnson. The first vear’s business of 
the Victor Company totaled about 
$500. In three years it had climbed 


1go1 he 


1go5 it had 
reached New tactorv 
buildings were added, until finally 
there were more than thirty 
structures with a total floor 
of 2,500,000 square feet, the equiva 


to $8,000,000, and by 


$12,000,000, 


large 


space 


lent of fifty-six acres. 

The manutacturers are not the 
only ones who have profited trom 
the strides made in recording since 
the days of Edison. Uhe 
artists. of 


world’s 
great concert: and opera 
after much persuasion agreed to lend 
their talents to the budding indus 


Continued on page 435) 
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Hoffman Opere ttas 
THEY'RE “TOPS” IN ENTERTAINMENT 


Here is the most COMPLETE and OUTSTANDING list of operettas available TODAY!! 


They are our "SPECIALTY." 


Review carefully the titles below, you are sure to find a show suited to your particular 
school situation. There is one for EVERY occasion—and your performance will be a "HIT." 


Classified Operettas 


ALL BOYS 
Peanuts and Pennies Grade School 
Treasure Island Grade or Jr. H. 
ALL GIRLS 
Beauty Contest H.S. 
Big Day (One Act H.S. 


.60 
1.00 


1.00 
75 


CLASSIC FOLK LORE FOR THE GRADES 


Adventures of Pinocchio 
Cinderella's Slipper 
Evangeline (Cantata 
The Magic Beanstalk 
Magic Piper 

Rip Van Winkle 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


COSTUME EXTRAVAGANZAS 
An Old Spanish Custom 

Belle of Bagdad 

Bitter-Sweet Anne 

Hats Off! 

Liberty Lane Grade or Jr. 


3 


a et ag 
Se Ba Ba nw ea) Wn 
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Saucy Hollandaise 
White Gypsy 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
An Old Kentucky Garden 
Magic Fiddle [Paganini ré 
White Gypsy (Brahms Grade o 
MARIONETTE SHOW 

Punch and Judy—Grer 
MINSTREL SHOW 
Georgie Jubilee Minstrel HS. 


+-Scheeter G 
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MODERN HIGH SCHOOL HITS 


And It Rained—Clark and Lee oo... 1.25 
Ask The Professor—Clark and Lee ..............000.. 1.25 
An Old Spanish Custom—Clark ................. 1.50 
Jerry of Jericho Road—Clark 0.0.0.0... .... 150 
Magazine Princess—Clark and Lee ................ 1.25 
Oh Doctor!l—Clark and Clark oo... 1.50 
Top O' The World—Farr ooo... occ 1.25 
Words And Music—Horswell and Lee ........ 1.50 
ONE ACT SKETCHES 

Send For Aphis (Bugs) ..............0.:..00eee FS. 76 
I I isocsinecstsnspesccsinse HS. 8 


PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
Achievements . eee. Grade or Jr. H. .75 


Around The World ...............Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Boston Toa Party ...............0.-.cccceccsecnscsnh ted. LD 
LEELA IT H.S. 1.25 
Liberty Lane ................ ....Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Old lronsides ............................Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Paul Revere's Ride (Cantata) ............... Grades .60 
PRIMARY GRADES 

Early Bird Catches The Worm ........ 75 
Honey Pirates—Grant-Schaefer 0.0.00... 15 


Land of Dreams Come True ...................0..00055 75 


Lazy Town (or all grades) ............:..0.0cccceereneeee 75 
Palace Of Carelessness—Shields 0.20.0... 75 
Peep Show Park—Grant-Schaefer ............0.0..... 75 


Polly Make-Believe (or all grades) ........0.......... .78 


Station Cloudville (or all grades) . 1.00 
ST. PATICK'S DAY 
Days O' Kerry Dancing ........... Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 


Merrie Land O' Magic Grade School .75 





Send for our complete red laminated catalog, there is story synopsis therein for ALL 


our productions. 


On approval selections promptly sent or consult your music dealer. 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


School Music Publishers 


509 S. WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 5, Ill. 
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Educational Use of Electrical Transcriptions 


NORMAN CLOUTIER 





The types of electrical transcriptions in use today are 
described by the head of NBC’s Thesaurus. 


a wider 


use of this audio material 


He predicts 


in many fields. 





HE true electrical transcription 
is, of course, unique in several 
when compared with the 
phonograph record. It is generally a 
disc approximately 16 inches in di- 
ameter and reproduces music at a 
turntable speed of 331 r.p.m. Spe- 
cial equipment is, therefore, —re- 
quired. The finest kind of electrical 
transcription is made of pure viny- 
lite, is practically unbreakable, and 
almost completely eliminates surface 
noise. Because of its size and slower 
reproducing speed, a maximum of 14 
minutes and go seconds of music can 
be recorded on one side of the disc. 
This means fewer records to handle 
when reproducing works of consid- 
erable length and fewer interrup- 
tions and cuts while recording. 
To discuss the use of electrical 
transcriptions effectively, it is neces- 
sary to understand the three types of 
musical programs recorded on them 
and to realize that at present radio 
stations are the usual outlet for each 
type. There is, first, the recorded 
“library” method which serves a ma- 
jority of the radio stations in the 
United States and Canada. This sys- 
tem consists of a so-called “basic” 
group of previously recorded musical 
sclections supplemented by monthly 
releases of new material. Radio sta- 


Ways 


tions lease these recordings from the 
several companies engaged in_ this 
type of business. Subscribers are 
supplied with scripts to be read by 
the local announcer, thus providing 
a complete program — service, — It 
should be clear at this point that 
the “library” type of transcription 
contains no spoken word, Only the 
music is recorded, the commentary 
being delegated to the local an 


nouncer, who either reads trom the 
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script provided by the “library” serv- 
ices or writes or improvises his own 
announcements. 


Second, there is the “syndicated” 
program. This type of recording gen- 
erally contains complete on one side 
(of approximately 14 minutes and 
go seconds duration) a program of 
music supplemented by the program 
announcer’s voice. Theme music is 
played near the beginning, middle, 
and end of the record, and the sta- 
tion announcer reads the local spon- 
sor’s message over this theme music. 
“Syndicated” programs are leased 
either direct to sponsors, or through 
radio stations to sponsors. It should 
be apparent, then, that “syndicated” 
programs differ from “library” ma- 
terial to the extent that the spoken 
word is included in the former. 

Phe third type is known as a 
“custom-built” program. A sponsor 
determines the kind of musical ma 
terial he wants, and so the recording 
contains, ino addition to his musi 
cal ideas, his own announcer and 


his particular commercial message. 
Time is then bought on various 
radio stations and the “custom-built” 
program becomes the sponsor’s ve- 
hicle for advertising by means of 
radio. t 

At this point, a short description 
can be given of the music used in 
each of the above program types. 
“Library” companies must provide 
their subscribers with a variety of 
musical material. By far the greatest 
demand is for popular music—song 
hits of today—in either vocal or 
instrumental form. Selections from 
successful musical comedies of the 
present and the past are desirable, 


as are items from current musical 


motion pictures. Light concert pieces 
also find favor. The vast field of 
serious music is as yet comparatively 
untouched by the “library” type of 
program. There are several reasons 
for this, not the least of which is the 
high cost of talent; however, many 
of the shorter, lighter compositions 
by the masters are included in this 
type of service, particularly those 
which may be performed by a small 
orchestra. Beginnings have also been 
made with the repertoire of chamber 
music, mostly string quartets. Schools 
and colleges are beginning to sub- 
scribe to “library” services and their 
advent into the field will some dav 
act as a stimulus toward recording 
more of the 


SCTVICES. 


classics in) “library” 


The “syndicated” 
the “custom-built” 


program and 
with 
very few exceptions, make little use 


program, 
ol sertous music as their primary 
attraction, These programs are used 
chiefly tor commercial advertising 
and must make then appeal to the 


(Gontimued on page gg) 
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y THIS VALUABLE TEACHING TOOL 
ooee FOR MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 
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20 TYPICAL 


Improve the quality E STROBOCONN 


of your school band USERS 


or orchestra.... 

POPULAR National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 
Now, with STROBOCONN, your band : Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
and orchestra students can train themselves c2'< WITH VOCAL Minneapolis Public Schools, Mi polis, 
to play with correct intonation. This amaz- Minnesota. 


ing instrument takes over the drudgery of i CLASSES OR Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapo- 
= 








ear training and does a quicker and better SOLOISTS Rigg Miami, Floride 
job than has ever before been possible. ies sptlaic N y 
Also, your band and orchestra students Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Louisiana. 
can always have their instruments i tune, = : P Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana. 
ready to play...and the tuning will be In addicion to impraving 


x ° Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, N.Y. 
accurate to 1/100th of a semitone! the teaching of poner Joliet ‘iene High ea Joliet, Il. 
With STROBOCONN no confusing : tal mS the R i State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
reference tone is sounded...no tuning = CONN is also popular Harrison High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
bar is required...no other instrument is with vocal study groups Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
used to tune to. All measurements are . and soloists, as true pitch De Land High School, De Land, Florida. 
visual, and indicate only the tone being and intonation are equally important in this U. S. Military Academy, West Point,.N. Y. 
played. Students operate the STROBO- field. Other vital subjects where the STROBO- State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
CONN without supervision, and actually CONN is invaluable are: music theory and Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Ark. 
enjoy the ordinarily dull tasks of tuning harmony, psychology of music, physics of Lutcher Stark Boys Band, Inc., Orange, Tex. 
and ear training. Use of the STROBO- 1 Y> SEE ie OIE » si “ é State Teachers College, Morehead, Minn. 
CONN shows definite and unmistakable a eh agp aga pil ete EE National Broadcasting Co., NewYork, N.Y. 
improvement in performance in a sur- Mail CORPO for FREE descriptive folder to- United States Navy Band, Washington, D.C. 
prisingly short time. Ask the educators day. No obligation. \ 


who are using it. 
TWO MODELS AVAILABLE FREE FOLDER 
FOR PROMPT S N 

DELIVERY “HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 


| 
| MUSIC DEPARTMENT.” 
fF \ l Please send the above folder which explains the ad- 
4 ’ vantages of the Stroboconn. 
I 
| ate 
| 

















ADDRESS 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


C. G. CONN LTD., DEPT. 106, ELKHART, INDIANA | “TY 
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Phonograph in the Classroom 


HELEN E. MARTIN 





The use of recordings in teaching music to children is 


discussed by Helen E. Martin, assistant professor of edu- 


cation at the University of Pennsylvania. 





.: AN you remember the first 
-4 school-model phonographs, 
those golden oak gems with the big 
horns? Many of us can. I remember 
how proud we were of ours, but 
after the first flush of excitement had 
subsided, we were faced with the 
question, “Now that we have it, 
what are we going to do with it?” 
That was in the days before teacher- 
training institutions had awakened 
to the full possibilities of this new 
mechanical device, hence many of us 
who were otherwise qualified to 
teach, were totally unprepared to 
cope with this new medium. Nor 
was any help in this direction to be 
found in books or articles, for little 
had been written on the subject of 
how to use the phonograph in the 
classroom. Furthermore, phonograph 
companies were only beginning to 
experiment in the compilation ol 
recorded music for children. 

What we did about it may be 
painfully remembered by many of 
you, who, as children, were the in- 
nocent victims of our well-meaning 
but confused efforts. The term ‘“‘mu- 
sic appreciation” began to be ban- 
died about and was thought of syn- 
onymously with wheeling in the 
phonograph and the putting on a 
record. This was usually preceded 
by the teacher’s neatly writing the 
name of the composition and the 
composer on the board, and the class 
chanting it after her. Some pertinent 
facts were then given, after which 
the class was expected to sit very 
quietly with folded hands and “ap- 
preciate.” Those days seem very dis- 
tant, for we have come a long way 
in our understanding of how chil- 
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dren grow through music and in our 
knowledge of improved techniques 
and materials for bringing about 
such growth. 

The place and function of re- 
corded music in the total picture of 
the music program in the elementary 
schools are regarded as having edu- 
cational significance for certain un- 
disputed reasons. At the risk of 
being trite and obvious, it must be 
emphasized, however, that we are 
living in an age in which we are 
surrounded as never before by the 
world’s best music. As music educa- 
tors, we have nobody but ourselves 
to blame if this heritage falls upon 
deaf ears. There is evidence that our 
efforts even thus far may be bearing 
fruit, if the monumental increase of 
record sales and the growth in con- 
cert audiences and in radio audi- 
ences of the better musical programs 
are any indication. Let us be realistic 
and face the fact that the chief ave- 
nue of musical enjoyment for per- 
haps 95 per cent of our pupils in 
later years will be through listening, 
as contrasted with the probable 5 
per cent who will be performers. 
That is not to discount the impor- 
tance of stressing active participation 
in the making of music by all of the 
boys and girls in our schools, not 
only because of its contribution to 
emotional health and social growth 
but also because we believe it is 
essential in building a foundation 
for heightened appreciation and last- 
ing enjoyment in music. The music 
we can make ourselves, however, 1s 
limited in scope. The increased ex- 
perience and familiarity with good 
music which the phonograph makes 







possible are the chief arguments for 
the educational value of this medium 
of teaching music. 

The importance of the reproduc- 
ing machine as an aid to the class- 
room teacher can hardly be over- 
estimated. The hue and cry of most 
music teachers is that the greatest 
handicap to the development of an 
effective music program in the elem- 
entary schools is the general lack of 
musical ability among classroom 
teachers. Yet I have seen teachers 
who could not play the piano, and 
whose singing left much to be de- 
sired, give their children rich and 
happy experiences in music through 
the medium of the phonograph. To 
be sure, there is an art in knowing 
how to teach a song by means of a 
record, how to conduct rhythms, and 
how to stimulate listening, but even 
the least musical teacher can do it 
if she is intelligent and is willing to 
experiment, to plan, and to work 
because she sincerely believes in 
what music can do for children. 

There are several ways in which 
recordings may be used effectivety in 
the classroom. Often music is played 
before school, at the noon hour, or 
at rest periods for the purpose of 
creating a desired atmosphere. ‘This 
“background music,” played without 
any attention to directed listening, 
may not only accomplish desired 
soothing and quieting effects but 
may also be unconsciously absorbed 
into memory’s storehouse of beauti- 
ful music to be remembered and rec- 
ognized with delight. I have in mind 
such compositions as “The Chil- 
dren’s Prayer” from Hansel and 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THE RECORD 
BOOK 
By David Hall 


ORE than 60,000 music lovers 

have discovered new worlds of 
listening enjoyment through Mr. Hall's 
authoritative guide to the finest music on 
records. In this completely rewritten 
International Edition, Mr. Hall, staff 
member of the National Broadcasting 
Company and on the faculty of the 
Julliard School of Music, critically evalu- 
ates more than nine thousand records 
and albums—foreign and domestic. Each 
listing includes the catalogue number 
and manufacturer. There is also new 
material on the history of music, the best 
method of building and choosing a rec- 
ord library, and the selection and care 
of a phonograph. This new edition of 
the famous RECORD BOOK is abso- 
lutely invaluable for those who own a 
phonograph or buy records. 

Over 1,000 pages, $7.50 


Ready March 15th 


THE 
CHILDREN’S 
RECORD BOOK 


By Harriot Buxton Barbour 
& Prof. Warren S. Freeman 


LIBRARY of recorded music is 

just as important to the child 
as a library of good books. This authori- 
tative selection of the best music for 
children from the age of six months to 
sixteen years offers a program of recorded 
music which will give the child many 
hours of pleasure and a real appreciation 
of music. In the listings are selections 
of story, drama and verse, the popular 
“Add-a-Part” records for harmony in the 
home, folk songs and ballads, lullabies 
and nursery rhymes, and jazz for the teen- 
age group. The listings are arranged by 
age group for convenient use. Chapters 
include music lessons, the care of records 
and phonographs and program building. 
Teachers, librarians and parents will find 
this book invaluable. 

196 pages, $3.50 


OLIVER DURRELL 
Inc.. Publishers 


New York IAN. y. 





Records in Public Libraries 


H. DOROTHY TILLY 





The Chief of the Music and Drama Division of the Detroit 


Public Library describes the ways and means of making 


public collections available to a greater number of people. 





a has made possible the 
\J preservation of sound in perm- 
anent form; it remains for us to turn 
the results of this comparatively new 
discovery to the best use. This is not 
the place for a technical discussion 
of the various methods of recording 
sound, or for statistical reports on 
the present use of the discs. The 
writer hopes to show, however, that 
there are certain methods by which 
sound recordings may be preserved 
and handled for the benefit of the 
community. 

Future potentialities, whether one 
considers building on the foundation 
of existing services or branching off 
in new directions, are far-reaching 
and exciting. First and foremost 
among one’s cloud castles is a na- 
tional archive, a “Library of Con- 
gress” of sound recordings in all 
forms. Ideally, this would include all 
recordings of American music, folk- 
lore, drama, poetry, historical scenes 
and speeches, dialects, and science. 
A copy of every recording made in 
the country would be deposited here 
for copyright. ‘The national collec- 


tion (which might be called the 
National Record Library) would 
thus contain duplicates of all special 
recordings made by scientific soci- 
eties, regional collectors, and uni- 
versities, as well as by the commercial 
manufacturers. In addition, — this 
hypothetical national record library 
might take upon itself the responsi- 
bility for recording presidental proc- 
lamations and addresses, congres- 
sional debates, and current events of 
significance. 

A central library such as_ this 
could also initiate the recording of 
material which might otherwise be 
overlooked by noting gaps in the 
recorded literature of scientific so- 
cieties, musical and theatrical organi- 
zations, and regional collections and, 
if necessary, subsidizing them in 
order that the gaps might be filled. 

The exchange of recordings with 
other countries would be an impor- 
tant function of the national rec- 
ord library, important from the 
point of view of international rela- 
tions as well as of building up the 
archive itself. Records of unpub- 
lished compositions by contemporary 
American composers, works which 
might otherwise never be known 
beyond their national boundaries, 
might be exchanged for similar rec- 
ords from other countries. 

The purchase of recordings of 
musical, literary, historical, or scien- 
tific value from other countries 
would be a part of the responsibility 
of the national record library, as 
would also assistance to scientific 
expeditions in whose project the 
recording of sound formed any part. 

While such a library should con- 
tain a good collection of the best 
available items from other countries, 
it would be responsible for making 
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the American part of the collection 
as nearly definitive as possible. A 
union catalog of all the record li- 
braries of the Americas might be one 
of its projects—one which would 
have considerable value for research 
workers. 

Films on musical subjects, those 
in which the musical score is of par- 
ticular importance, operatic and 
dance films, scientific films in which 
the sound is a feature, for example, 
s scenes of bird life in which the songs 
are exemplified, street scenes in 
which the cries are given, and ethno- 
logical films in which tribal music 
is played, would have an important 
place in the collection. 

The national record library might 


















; also serve as a museum of sound 
| 2 recording and collecting, displaying 
‘ : all types of recording and reproduc- 
a ; ing instruments from the earliest ex- 
3 perimental machines to those of the 
‘ : present day, 

— 

: ‘ Recording Techniques 

- A further and much-needed serv- 
; ice which this national record li- 
4 brary could render would be that of 
: ‘i a training center, providing advice 
: & and instruction on such subjects as 
a 2 recording techniques (for the bene- 
4 Hi fit of folklorists, regional collectors, 
s aS and ethnologists) and record catalog- 
i . ing and circulating techniques (for 

@ the benefit of librarians). 
<9 e A laboratory in which new record- 
: e ing and reproducing instruments 

. could be tested and evaluated, with 
a the findings made public for the 
id benefit of the community, would 
v9 also be a valuable asset. ‘The Library 
” of Congress has already taken the 
“4 lead in such a service as this. 
b- No musicologist, historian, or re- 
ry search worker will need to be per- 
ch suaded of the value of the services 
sit that such a record library would 
” have to offer. The late Mr. Harry 
‘al : Futterman, writing in Notes in 
© March, 1944, said, “We have archives 
of zg for paper documents, pictures, and 
: photographs, but many times the 
sie i way a thing was said or played is 
wil : more important in producing a 
= given effect than the thing itself. As 
fic yet, there is no well-organized move- 
he ment for preserving a record of the 
oe way things sound.” May we not hope 
ws that such a movement may soon be- 
- come a reality? 
we (Continued on page 49) 
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SMALL ENSEMBLE MATERIAL 


for Contest or Program use 


























BRASS SEXTET 
CASTILLIA, Bolero, 2-3 Holmes 
DRAMATIC PRELUDE, 4 F. H. McKay 
EL QUERIDO GAYO, 4 Guentzel 
EVENING IDYLS, 3 Barnhouse 
EXCERPTS FROM MARITANA, 4 arr. Guentzel 
LA FIESTA, 4 Guentzel 
IMOGENE, 2 Smith-Holmes 
JOY TO THE WORLD, 4 Barnhouse 
MARCH FROM THE OPERA FIDELIO, 3 arr. Holmes 





MEMORIES OF STEPHEN FOSTER, 3 arr. Holmes 





























ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP, 4 Barnhouse 
POLONAISE NO. IV, 4 Guentzel 
PRELUDE FROM L’ARLESIENNE SUITE, 3 Bizet-Holmes 
ROMANTIC MURAL, 3 F, H. McKay 
SEXTET IN A MAJOR, Suite, 3 F. H. McKay 
THE TURTLE WADDLE, Novelette, 3 Guentzel 
THE WAYFARER, 2 Smith-Holmes 
WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG, MAGGIE, 4 Holmes 
TRIOS FOR CORNET 
COMRADES, 2 Buchtel 





ELENA POLKA, 2 
POLKA DOTS, 3 


Kiefer-Holmes 

















Buchtel 
THREE CHUMS, 2 Buchtel 
THREE OF A KIND, 2 Buchtel 
THREE SERENADERS, 2 Buchtel 
THREESOME, 3 John F. Huber 





HORN QUARTET 
ADAGIO PATHETIQUE, 3 
ANDANTE CANTABILE, Fifth Sym. 
NOCTURNE NO. 8, 3 


Godard-Holmes 
Tschaikowski-Holmes 




















Guentzel 

SUITE FOR FOUR HORNS, 3 F. H. McKay 
CORNET QUARTET 

FOUR HORSEMEN, THE, 3-4 Guentzel 

NEW DAWN, 2 Fraker 

PROCESSIONAL MARCH, 4 Guentzel 





TORCH DANCE, 3 





German-Fraker 


WOODWIND QUINTET 
ALLEGRO FROM SIXTH SYMPHONY, 5 
ALLEGRETTO, 3 
ALLEGRETTO from Symphony No. 11, 3 


Beethoven-Holmes 
Schubert-Holmes 
Haydn-Holmes 























BAINBRIDGE ISLAND SKETCHES, Suite, 3 F. H. McKay 
BALLET EGYPTIEN, 5 Luigini-Holmes 
BAS-BLEU, Air De Ballet, 3 Guentzel 
CASTILLIA, Bolero, 4 Holmes 
IN THE MEADOW, Pastorelle, 2 Guentzel 





MINUETTO, from Symphony No. 2, 3 
MINUET from Symphomy No. 11, 4 cceeccscsscsscsssneesseeesetenseenseenseee 
MINUETTO, from L’Arlesienne Suite, 5S cececcmon 
SCHERZO, 5 
TARANTELLA, 5 


Haydn-Holmes 
stmt ay dn-Holmes 

Bizet-Holmes 
Guentzel 
Guentzel 














$1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


2.00 


1.25 


1.00 
1.00 


1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
2.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 


A postcard request will bring you our complete catalog and thematics of 
ensemble material for most standard combinations of woodwind and brass. 


NEW—FOR BAND 


RED WAGONS, March, 3 Merle Evans 
COMANDANTE, Marche Espagnole, 4....................Guentzel 
Symphonic Band $3.50 


(Figure following title indicates the grade of difficulty) 





BAND ORCHESTRA §S 


AND ENSEMBLE MA 


1,00 
2.50 





PIONEERS IN “GOOD MUSIC" AND “LIGHTNING SERVICE’ FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 





Announcing 


BAND and CHORAL 
SELECTIONS 


of this New Musical Success 


Lyrics by Music by 


ALAN JAY LERNER FREDERICK LOEWE 


Arrangements by 


ERIK LEIDZEN 


Awarded first prize by the New 
York Drama Critics as the best 
musical of the season, this cap- 
tivating hit show is currently 
Broadway's top attraction. 


These colorful band and choral 
selections offer unusual musical 
fantasies that may be per- 
formed separately or with com- 
bined groups. 

Full Band — $6.00 


Symphonic Band — $8.00 
Choral (S.A.T.B.-Mixed Voices) — 40c 





OTHER ARRANGEMENTS 
from 
‘“‘BRIGADOON”’ 
ALMOST LIKE BEING IN LOVE 
THE HEATHER ON THE HILL 
COME TO ME, BEND TO ME 


Each Published Mixed (S.A.T.B.), 
Women's (S.S.A.) and Male (T.T.B.B.) 
20 Cents Per Copy 


ALMOST LIKE BEING IN LOVE 
Band Arrangement 
By HAROLD WALTERS 
$1.00 


* RADIO CITY * NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


A Record Bibliography 


GLADYS E. CHAMBERLAIN 





A selected bibliography of the literature on recorded music 


is presented by the music librarian of the circulation 


department of the New York Publie Library. 





NYONE who agrees to make a 

bibliography on records soon 
finds that he has Jet himself in for 
a huge task. There are few books di- 
rectly on the subject and many of 
them are out of print, but some must 
be included to give any adequate 
picture of the field. ‘To complicate 
matters further, unless the book is 
very recent, the records it lists may 
be unobtainable. 

The number of periodical reter- 
ences to records is surprisingly large, 
but they are often brief notes in 
professional or scientific publications 
and it would be impossible to in- 
clude them all. However, in a com- 
paratively new and rapidly changing 
field, periodicals and pamphlets are 
particularly valuable. 

As for the number of books in- 
cluding lists of suggested recordings, 
they are legion. On what basis shall 
a choice be made? Perhaps on the 
ground that in most cases the lists 
are primarily lists of music, and only 
incidentally lists of records. Collec- 
tions of program notes or volumes 
on history and appreciation of music 
may list a certain recording as pre- 
ferred, but the author discusses only 
the music, not the quality of the 
record, so that another issue of the 
same title might be substituted with- 
out affecting the text. Moreover, 
soon after any book is printed some 
of the issues noted may be discon- 
tinued and after a few years the se- 
lection may be quite out of date 
from the standpoint of recordings, 
though the list of music suggested 
is as useful as ever. Therefore, most 
of the volumes on history and ap- 
preciation which carry record lists 
are excluded. The reader can easily 
find them for himself. 


With so many obstacles to over- 
come, it is obvious that no bibliog- 
raphy will satisfy everybody. ‘The 
one presented below is far from com- 
plete, but it contains a sampling of 
information on various aspects of 
the subject. Probably every reader 
will think of some treasured item 
that is omitted. (So will the writer!) 
But with limited time and _ space, 
many useful titles must be passed by. 
To the libraries and individuals that 
are seeking information on phono- 
graphs and record collections, the 
following suggestions are offered. 


DISCOGRAPHY 
MAJOR REFERENCE WORKS 


The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of 

Recorded Music, compiled by R. D. 
Darrell. New York: The Gramophone 
Shop, Inc., 1936. 
Lists all important available recordings 
of serious music alphabetically by com- 
poser. Often identifies items inadequately 
labelled. No evaluation. 

The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of 

Recorded Music. Simon and_ Schuster, 
1942. 
Similar to the foregoing. Includes do- 
mestic issues through June, 1942, and 
all available foreign listings through De- 
cember, 1941. New edition planned for 
1948. 


ANNOTATED LISTING 


Hall, David. The Record Book; with 1st 

and 2nd supplements. Complete edition. 
Citadel, 1947. 
Recordings of all available serious works 
grouped in various categories and listed 
on left-hand page with evaluation and 
comparison of different issues. Opposite 
page carries running commentary, his- 
torical or descriptive. Index. Completely 
rewritten. International Edition due early 
next year. 

Kolodin,, Irving. New Guide to Recorded 
Music. Doubleday, 1947. 

A personalized commentary on all con- 
sequential recordings of serious music 
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available in American catalogs. Alpha- 
betical arrangement by composer. Sym 
bols indicate rating as to reproduction, 
interpretation and _ price. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

Discographies on specific compos- 
ers, artists, or subjects sometimes ap- 
pear in the record periodicals (e.g., 
Latin-American music, ballet on rec- 
ords, and diction records in the 
Gramophone Record Supplement 
for May, July, and August, 1943, and 
on Prokofieff in Listen, September, 
1946); also in biographical volumes 
(e.g., Jack Caidin’s in Enrico Caru- 
so, His Life and Death, and P. L. 
Miller’s in the recent The Musorg- 
sky Reader). Some ot the following 
lists are in mimeographed form, 
many are unobtainable and most are 
out of date. However, they are sug- 
gestive and illustrate the work done 
in various fields. 


American Council on Education. Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures in Education. 
Other Americas through Films and Rec 
ords. The Council, 1943. 

Bacharach, A. L., ed. British Music of 
Our Time. Pelican Books, 1946. Index 
of composers and list of recordings, pp. 
235-56. British Council. Catalog of Re- 
corded British Music. (Mimeographed) 

Chase, Gilbert. The Music of Spain. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1ggt. Record list, pp. 340-58. 

Clark, Evans. Brief Notes on Music in 
Eight Countries of Latin America .. .« 
1942. (Mimeographed) Includes list of 

® Brazilian, Mexican, and Panamanian re- 
cordings. 

Clark, Evans. Catalog of Latin American 
and West Indian Dances and Songs in 
the Record Collection of Evans Clark. 
1941. (Reproduced from typewritten copy.) 

Clark, Evans. Popular Music of Latin 
America. R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 1941. 

Duran, Gustavo. Recordings of  Latin- 
American Songs and Dances. An annotated 
and selected list of popular and_ folk 
music. Washington, D. C.: Music Divi- 
sion, Pan-American Union, 1942.  In- 
cludes valuable notes on forms and 
rhythms. 

The Gramophone Shop, Inc. Imported 
Records. A list of outstanding record- 
ings from the various European coun- 
tries. November, 1947. 

Kolodin, Irwin. “American Composers and 
the Phonograph.” Modern Music, 11: 
128-133, March-April, 1934. 

———. “Musicals on Records.” Theatre 
Arts, 30:161-64, March, 1946. 

———. “A Tabulation of Contemporary 
Music on Records (as of March 1, 1934).” 
Modern Music, 11:134-37, March-April, 
1934. 

———. “Ten Years of Modern Music Re- 
cording.” Modern Music, 10: 103-106, 
January-February, 1933. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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For Your 
Easter Festival 


IN PREPARATION 


Spving Berlin 4 


Easton p an ade 


2 For Concert Orchestra 


Arr. by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


g For Concert Band 


Arr. by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


7 New Choral 


Arrangements S.A.T.B. T.T.BB. SS.A. 


Arr. by CLAY WARNICK 





NOTE: All the above Arrangements may be 


used independently or together in Concert 
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Gand Directors! 


Just Published / 


FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Surpasses All His Previous Band Book Publications Promoting the Technical 
Development of Student Performance in America’s Young Bands with— 


FESTIVE PROGRAM 
Band Book 


fb compositions arranged by 
FORREST L. BUCHTEL includ- 
ing: Ster Dust, Dinch, Sweet 
Rosie O'Grady, Home, No- 
body's Sweetheart, Star Spon- 
gied Polka, Leave Me With A 
Smile ond others. 


SELECTIVE PROGRAM 
Band Book 


16 fovorite ond popuior songs 
orronged by FORREST L. 
BUCHTEL including: Margie, 
Mary Lou, When You're Smil- 
ing, School Days, Girl of My 
Dreams, Repasz Bend 
{March}, Joyous Noel {Over- 
ture), There's Something 
About A Soldier, Let's All Sing 
Like the Birdies Sing ond 
others. 
FULL BAND 
INSTRUMENTATION 


Each Book, 25c 
Piene-Cond. Score 1.00 ea. 


HEAR THAT BAND! 


BAND BOOK 


24 ORIGINAL band compositions, logically and progressively arranged, to furnish 
varied, colorful programs and afford the instrumentalist greater understanding of 
ensemble playing. 

The varied contents include waltzes, marches, gavottes, minuets, chorales, plus a tone 
poem, overture, intermezzo and novelty to round out flexible drill and performance 
material. 

Many selections are arranged to feature various sections of the band, to add to each 
players’ artistry, inspiration and enjoyment. 


“HEAR THAT BAND!” Is Published in the Following Books: 
2nd Horn in F 

3rd Horn in F 

Ist Trombone 

2nd Trombone 
Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Basses 

Drums 

Piano Accompaniment 
Conductor's Book 


Each Book 35¢ Piano Accompaniment 1.00 Conductor's Book 2.00 


NEW MUSIC for BAND! 


FROM THE SOUTH Overture 
by Merle J. Isaac and Clifford P. Lillya 


nts of “Spiritu als," 
wn Moses,’ 


+ Jerj cho. 


Jeric 


Symph. Band 6.00 
by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


the composer 


ccolo E> Alto Saxophone 
B> Tenor Saxophone 
E> Baritone Saxophone 
Ist BD Cornet 
2nd B> Cornet 
3rd Bo Cornet 
Ist ED Horn 
2nd E> Horn 
3rd E> Horn 
Ist Horn in F 


crt) 
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wimnw hy 


‘Isaac and Lillya brilliantly 
“Peter, Go Ringa Dem Bells,” 


f the popular “Mandalay 
o an alla breve aie movement with the 


vO selection. 


Full Bond r 50 Symph. Band 5.00 


AMERICA, J LOVE YOU 


wir tr rroances Pr 
V9e poropnrose orronged Dy 


Full Band 2.50 


MARCH for BAND 
A Concert Marc OS5iCO n... Four diff 


Full ond 4.50 


p J. Lang of the glorious song of our country. 


Symph. Band 4.00 
by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


erent themes with refreshing counter- 


Symph. Band 6.50 


INTERMEDIATE STEPS to the BAND 


Each Book 75c 


By MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


THE BAND or of y beginners’ 
forthe med 
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ow EAS t O 


omplete study 


band method 
sm grade ensemble, 
many simple and advanced 


t eur 1ractice nage 
times pra 31 range 


Published for FULL BAND Instrumentation 
Pieno Accompaniment 1.25 Conductor's Book 1.25 
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The MOST NOVEL CONCERT SELECTION in YEARS! 


JINGLES ALL THE WAY 


D Mi lip J. Lang by Howard R. Cable 
»S BAGIE 


n excelle terpolating mod- 
n rhythn ery section. 


Full Botiph. Band 5.00 












America's Favorite Radio Jingles in a Sparkling Musical Fantasy Bridged with Classical Fragments. 
Twinkling good humor and imagination underline the glorification of jingles immediately familiar to your 
musicians and audience. 









BAND Arrangement by PHILIP J. LANG ORCHESTRA Arrangement by the Composer 





RLO Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 
ogi e scored in tempt- TWO ORCHESTRAL WORKS by MENOTTI SALTA 
1g Degumhining its mystic, 
riental § - Mills Music proudly announces these publications by the eminent composer-arranger. 
Full Begiph. Band 5.00 FOUR CHARACTERISTIC DANCES MIRAGE 
A favorite with many symphonic orchestras, this i 
C | S$ descriptive work presents ‘March of the Midgets,” Symphonic Ballet 
thelbert MM tone poem just ‘Puppets At Play,”’ “Mocking Marionettes’’ and A study in mood and contrast with warm lyric epi- 
ublishediincs. “Fluttering Fireflies.” sodes played against strong rhythms. 
Full Boliph, Band 4.00 Full Orch. 5.00 Concert Orch. 7.00 Full Orch, 4.00 Concert Orch. 6.00 
LEC Full Score 2.50 (with orch. 1.50) Full Score 2.50 (with orch. 1.50) 


nodes onossist LEROY ANDERSON’S Searétcng Compositions 


nental nile to today's con- 


ert bandiline. for STRING ORCHESTRA 
Full B . Band 5.00 
” FIDDLE-FADDLE 


ICA Two Celebrated 
A modern piece fashioned after Paganini’s “Perpetual Motion’ and ANDERSON 
\ clever fBovelty simulating widely hailed as an outstanding work for String Orchestras! String Works ~ 
~ i Pi, ——— he S Instrumentation: Full Score, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass eas Se 
iano, Xylophone ad Optional Piano. : 
ot Pianomth band accom- ia ch a nancian Complete 2.50 JAZZ LEGATO 
Daniment , . 
Full a n 
aemeuieaes for ORCHESTRA JAZZ PIZZICATO 


Xylophonicc. Solo in ea. set Widely featured, thedé. two 


Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Ar 


icu LA An —_ whimsical we = - pi yg br TT teat Fiedler eect. on. Vi 

; . the percussion presenting the clock’s sounds bene e y. Record No. 10-1089, . 
The fomi™eet song in vivid Set A 2.00 Set B 3.50 Set C 5.00 Price 1.50 each Orch. 
festival g colorations for 





—_ PROMENADE 


Full ph. Band 6.00 
Modern semi-descriptive piece with a repeating “walking” theme, first 
played by muted trumpet . . . flowing middle section. 


Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set C 5.50 


Just Released for ORCHESTRA! 


Twe 
ALBERT W. KETELBEY 
Compositions 


Arr, by Henry Sopkia 
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on MISIRLOU THE MEADOW: 
Americo§ os depicting the ene . 
fering dl Arr. by Philip J. Lang DEVOTION 
ee Your xcs wiley te mio made, beqvie tempo ond cone A aa 
u . Ban le p Be "f : . eS : ‘ 
Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set C 6.00 Set A 7 en 8 an 
 NUNMerture . 3.5 
Ameri Wot the tu oO 1e H iri 
canealliete-ke-lataen REV i U Al (A Fantasy on Six Spirituals) by MORTON GOULD 
ten mela An interesting fantasy on well-known spirituals including “Little David Play On Your Harp,” 
Full ph. Band 9.00 “All God's Chillun Got Wings,” “Steal Away,’ “Were You There,” ‘Ezekiel Saw De Wheel,” 
z and “Joshua Fit De Battle of Jericho.” 
Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 
« ai IN« Two NEW MORTON GOULD STRING CHOIR Arrangements 
9 ¢ ; 
LONDONDERRY AIR DEEP RIVER 





Sroady irk 19, N.Y, Price 1.50 each 
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Albums for Decoration 


MARIE HARVEY 





Miss Harvey describes ingenious and decorative uses which 


her artist friends and acquaintances have made of record 


album covers in their homes. 





HERE is than music in 

an album of recordings. For 

the person with just a little inge- 

nuity and deft fingers there are 

many clever ideas just begging to be 

used. And surprisingly enough, they 
are interior decorating ideas. 

Ingenuity is the keynote to inter- 

esting homes. Often the center of in- 

terest in a room is just one small 


more 


object—an unusual picture arrange- 
ment, an odd lamp, conversation 
provoking table settings, “different” 
table tops. The latest thing to come 
in for its share of recognition as a 
decorative note is the record album. 
The alert home decorator has de- 
vised ways to capitalize on the color- 
ful and artistically interesting de- 
signs on the covers of the albums 
all the recording com- 
into at- 


put out bv 
panies. She converts them 
tractive and often functional acces- 
sories for her home—accessorics that 
scheme, 


fit into decorating 


whether it be modern or traditional 


any 


or a mixture of both. 
It is not surprising to discovel 
that the people who have gone in 


] 


for musical decor in a big wavy are 


the singers, instrumentalists, and 
conductors who themselves make the 
hear. Music is the life 


blood of these artists and they are 


records we 


constantly secking ways to incorpo 
then 


de CO 


rate it Into every aspect of 


lives. Some of their interior 


rating ideas are described below. 
When it comes to possessing rec 


Melchior 


yreat 


ords in quantity, Lauritz 
ind Helen Jraubel, the 
Waenerian stars, vie with 
bach of 

way the problem of finding 


these Mr. 


cach 


them has solved in 


ether 


to put records, 


Melchior’s music is done in 
black and red, modern Chinese in 
stvle. One entire wall of the room, 
from ceiling to floor, is, hung with 
a mass of alternating black and red 
vinylite records, held in place by 
brackets. The effect is quite deco- 
rative, and to add practicality, Mr. 
Melchior small stepladder 
handy to enable anyone to reach the 
very topmost row of records. 

To find a place for her record 
collection, Helen Traubel has had 
built a special and unusual French 
door to her music room. Into each 
“pane” Miss Traubel is able to fit 
two albums, one with the top cover 
facing into the music room and the 
other with the cover facing into the 
adjoining Twenty albums 
altogether fit into the door, which 
i constructed that the albums 
will not jar or fall out when the 
door is opened or shut. 

In Gian Carlo Menotti’s home 
there is a screen that is covered com- 
pletely with record albums. 

When the Erich Leinsdorfs  re- 
cently redecorated their three young 
sons’ playroom, Mr. Leinsdorf hit 


room 


has a 


room. 


IS SO 


on the idea of using record album 
pictures on the walls. He had the 
covers of such albums as Tubby the 
Tuba and Peter and the Wolf set 
like placques above the dado in the 
playroom. 

\nother conductor, Efrem Kurtz, 
has, with more than a little help 
from Mrs. Kurtz, devised a number 
of interesting table Mr. 
Kurtz, who prides himself on his 
culinary skill, serves his food with 
musical that are 


right on the table by using either 


settings. 


ACCOM pa DAIINENts 


the albums or the 


records them 


selves. The top covers of the albums 
are used as place mats. To guard 
them from being soiled by liquids, 
he coats the covers with = shellac, 
which supplies a permanent finish. 
These “mats” are very practical be- 
cause their thickness protects the 
table underneath. When they really 
want to surprise their guests, the 
Kurtzes use actual records as service 
plates. These are very effective on a 
bright cloth, or used in combination 
with the album place mats, 

Another food serving idea has 
been devised by the young pianist 
Eunice Podis. She shellacs the album 
covers to stiffen and protect them 
and then uses them as individual lap 
trays for buffet parties. But soprano 
Rosalia Maresca goes Miss Podis 
even one better on this. Miss Ma- 
resca actually has permanent glass 
topped trays made of the covers of 
her favorite recordings. 

The “under glass” idea has been 
taken up by pianist Anatole Kitain. 
Under the glass top of his desk, Mr. 
Kitain has put the album covers ot 
recordings of the music of his fa- 
vorite composers—Chopin, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Franck, Brahms, and 
Debussy. 

Handy with a hammer, saw and 
paintbrush, conductor-composer Igor 
Buketoff built his record cabinets 
himself. To add color to them, he 
lined the top, sides, and interior 
with album covers. 


Album Lampshades 


A friend of pianist William Ka- 
pell made him a_ pair of record 
album lampshades for the end_ ta- 
bles in his living room. Each shade 
is made of four album covers care- 
fully fitted together into a square 
with wiring attached to enable it to 
fit onto a base. 

The young violinist Patricia ‘Tra- 
vers makes window cornices ol 
record album covers which she nails 
onto a simple wooden base. In keep- 
ing with this theme, her drapes are 
patterned with musical notations. 
Soprano Frances Yeend uses album 
covers as a valance all around the 
four walls of her combination 
music-playroom. 

‘These are but a lew suggestions 
to work with. Just as many more 
could be thought up by anyone with 
WAayination. 
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Contompcrary Composer: Series 





Are you familiar 
with this veritable treasury 
of string orchestra music? 


The Polychordia 
String Library 


Edited by James Brown 
A series of 50 albums in 5 grades, 
ranging from material for begin- 
ners to concert pieces. 
A few of these albums are: 
Primary Grade 


No. 9 THE ROBIN ALBUM 
11 extremely easy tunes 





Lower Grade 


No. 51 THE EDRIC ALBUM 
8 pieces by Gluck, Handel, 
Morley, Purcell, Bach—and 
Folk Dances 





Middle Grade 


No. 102 SINFONIETTA in D 
by W. A. Mozart 





Higher Grade 
No. 153 SONATE DA 
CAMERA 
Nos. 9 and 10 
by Archangelo Corelli 





Advanced Grade 


No. 204 THE CHARTER- 
HOUSE SUITE 


by R. Vaughan Williams 





In this comprehensive library are 
to be found Sonatas, Suites and 
other full length string orchestra 
3oyce, Vivaldi, Bach, 
Couperin, Handel, Schumann and 


pieces by 


others. There are also many al- 
bums of short pieces by various 
composers, as well as folk music. 
The prices, with few exceptions, 
are: Score $1.50, String Parts, 
each .£5. A graded catalogue 
of the complete POLYCHORDIA 
STRING LIBRARY may be had 
on request. 


GALAXY 


Music Corporation 
50 West 24th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 





HALL 


(Continued from page 5) 


curriculum should have a working 
knowledge of the materials noted 
above, to say nothing of some ideas 
concerning relative merits and costs 
of phonographs, record storage fa- 
cilities, and so forth, then reasons 
for the unequal status of records in 
music education begin to emerge. 
The fact is that no educational ad- 
ministrator can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have that specialized type 
of knowledge unless he is himself a 
seasoned record collector. The time 
is long overdue for action on the 
part of all concerned in music edu- 
cation to bring about a state of 
affairs whereby school music people 
in small towns and large can be en- 
abled to make full and efficient use 
of the wonderful tool they have at 
their disposal in the form of the 
recording machine, the phonograph, 
and recorded music literature. 
Music educators have need of. an 
organization to which they can turn 
for reliable information concerning 
recorded music literature as a whole 
and current additions to it; concern- 
ing the relative merits and cost of 
phonographs, recording equipment, 
storage facilities, and accessories; 
concerning the least costly and most 
practical methods for the building 
and maintenance of record libraries, 
as well as recording and listening 
facilities. Music educators need, too, 
some organization which can, on 
their behalf, speak to and negotiate 
with the various commercial record 
manufacturers both with regard to 
expediting delivery of records and 
equipment and with regard to the 
recording of new repertoire or the 
preparation of discs for special pur- 
poses. Finally, something should be 
done whereby a school with limited 
funds has access to as large a library 
of recorded music as a more afflu- 
ent institution able to acquire its 
own. A desirable system would be 
one that would call for the estab- 
lishment of basic minimum libraries 
for individual institutions or school 
systems in conjunction with the 
building of large regional circulat- 
ing libraries serving all the schools 
within a given area of the country. 
To achieve goals of the type out- 
lined in these paragraphs Calls for 
organization, coordination, skilled 
personnel, and adequate financial 


support from those who would 
benefit by its existence. A central 
service bureau of this type with its 
library system would fit ideally into 
the operations of a national record 
archive, if such a thing existed. Un- 
fortunately it does not; and the 
time for the establishment of such 
an archive, which would do for the 
literature of recorded music what 
the Library of Congress does for the 
printed word, is very long overdue. 
In the absence of such a national 
record archive, perhaps the next best 
thing is for the suggested central 
service bureau to be established un- 
der the auspices of the various music 
education organizations and to be 
financed in part by those institutions 
which benefit from its operations. 
But these are all in the nature of 
tentative and random suggestions 
for thought and discussion. ‘The im- 
portant thing is that such an organi- 
zation be established and_ soon. 
Otherwise music education will find 
itself very far behind the times in- 
deed. In a world where education 
should be in advance of and not 
behind the trend of the times, the 
time for action on the recorded 
music front is now! 





AFFELDER 


(Continued from page 6) 


Suites, Handel’s Water Music, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, Bach’s 
Suite No. 3 in D major (which in- 
cludes the famous Air), Mozart’s 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik, Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Ravel’s Sec- 
ond Suite from Daphnis and Chloe, 
and Corelli’s Suite for String Orches- 
tra. 

Symphonic poems, such as Liszt’s 
Les Preludes; Don Juan, Don Quix- 
ote, and Till Eulenspiegel of Rich- 
ard Strauss; The Swan of Tuonela 
by Sibelius; Debussy’s Afternoon of 
a Faun and La Mer; Smetana’s The 
Moldau; and Ravel’s La Valse, are 
all important adjuncts to a collec- 
tion whose orchestral department 
should also boast a goodly smatter- 
ing of the better concert overtures 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms; ballet music by ‘Tchaikov- 
sky, Stravinsky, Offenbach, and the 
contemporary, Khachaturian; a few 
well-chosen Bach transcriptions, and 
some gay Strauss waltzes. 
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The operatic field should be rep- 
resented by orchestral or vocal ex- 
cerpts from Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro and Don Giovanni, Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville, Bizet’s Carmen, 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, Verdi’s Aida 
and Otello, Puccini’s Tosca, La Bo- 
héme, and Madame Butterfly, Gou- 
nod’s Faust, Humperdinck’s Hansel 
and Gretel, Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
Die Meistersinger, Tannhduser, Tris- 
tan and Isolde and the Ring operas, 
and Richard Strauss’ Der Rosenka- 
valier. Of great importance and 
beauty are some of the German 
lieder by such masters as Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, and 
Richard Strauss. 

Compositions for the piano are 
too numerous to mention individu- 
ally, though a well-rounded library 
should include several Beethoven 
sonatas, a Bach suite or volume of 
preludes and fugues from The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, and a good 
selection of shorter: pieces by Cho- 
pin, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, 
and Debussy. 

For the average layman, chamber 
music is perhaps the hardest of all 
musical media of expression to ap- 
preciate, yet if the material is chosen 
wisely, he can really learn to enjoy 
the intimacy and completeness of a 
small instrumental ensemble. Sug- 
gested starters for the chamber mu- 
sic section of the home library are 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, Ravel’s 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp, 
Flute, Clarinet, and String Quartet, 
the Debussy Quartet, and the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet. Later, some 
of the great quartets of Beethoven 
and Brahms can be added to the list. 

If some of the works listed in the 
above home library seem a bit ele- 
mentary to the musical reader, let 
him remember that the suggestions 
are based on general popularity and 
appeal to the musically uninformed. 
Nevertheless, all of the recordings 
will have a great deal of lasting in- 
terest, even for the musician. If there 
is a desire for more music that is off 
the beaten path, then try works that 
are infrequently performed in con- 
cert and over the air—works that 
can be heard with the desired 
amount of frequency only if they 
are played on a home phonograph. 
These, however, do not belong in a 
so-called basic library. Furthermore, 
this collection is outlined to aid the 
layman in his choices or as a guide 
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to the musician who is helping the 
layman to form his collection. The 
musician himself should require no 
fixed outline when it comes to col- 
lecting records. 

The music outlined as a basis for 
the home collection can also serve 
foundation for both the 
school and the radio station libra- 
ries, though each will require cer- 
tain additions. In the the 
records already mentioned — will 
prove helptul in music appreciation 
classes, while certain excerpts from 
the longer works may be used to 
advantage for rhythmic activities 
and the like in the lower grades. 
(An extremely valuable recording 
for school use is The Young Person’s 
Guide to the Orchestra, a composi- 
tion by Benjamin Britten that shows 
off each of the instruments of the 
orchestra.) Important additions to 
the school library are definitive re- 
cordings of music that is being per- 
formed by the school orchestra, 
band, and chorus. Band records, out- 
side of a few well-known marches, 
are and far between, 
cordings of the music sung by the 
school chorus will undoubtedly re- 
quire a considerable amount of 
searching through catalogs. But 
there is a wealth of orchestral ma- 
terial available — works such as 
Haydn's “Surprise’” Symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony, Sibelius’ 
Finlandia, the marches from Verdi's 
Aida and Wagner’s Tannhduser, 
and so on. These records will prove 
invaluable as models for both the 
director and his students in obtain- 
ing better performances and a_bet- 
ter understanding of the world’s 
great music. 


as the 


school, 


few and _ re- 


Since school budgets are neces- 
sarily limited, it is essential that the 
recordings purchased meet the fol- 
lowing qualifications: (1) the music 
must be of the highest quality; (2) 
it must be music that will be widely 
used in the school; (3) the perform- 
ance must be of the very highest 
order; (4) the reproduction must be 
clear, faithful, and well-balanced. 
All of these requirements make it 
necessary for the music educator to 
be his own critic. Like all 
honest record critics, then, he should 
make it his business, when buying 
new records for the school, to listen 


record 


to several different recorded versions 
of the same composition to deter 
which is the desirable 


mine most 


to own. At the same time, he should 
keep himself well informed of all 
new releases, and should take as 
much time to hear these new re- 
cordings as he does to look over 
newly published music. Ot course, 
the home record collector would do 
well to pick and choose his new 
records in the same manner, guided 
by the same criteria. 

The program director of the local 
radio station has one additional 
problem, one that does not have to 
be faced by either the private col- 
lector or the music educator. In 
selecting his record library, he has 
to make sure that his station is li- 
censed to broadcast the music re- 
produced on the records he buys. 
If the station has been licensed by 
both ASCAP and BMI, his selection 
will not be too severely limited, but 
unless his outlet is also licensed by 
the Associated Music Publishers, for 
example, he cannot program many 
of the more modern works by Euro- 
pean composers. Since the time ele- 
ment is so important in radio, he 
must have on hand recorded com- 
positions of varying lengths, in or- 
der to make his programs come out 
even. 


To Raise Standards 


The radio program director has 
one very important function, how- 
ever, one that directly affects the 
home and school libraries and the 
people who listen to the music in 
these libraries. It is his duty—a duty 
too often neglected, unfortunately— 
to help raise the musical standards 
of the community by allowing his 
listeners to hear the very best music 
over the air. His programs should 
cater to every musical taste, but it 
is high time that some of the fill-in 
hours contained more than  tran- 
scription library renditions of the 
light classics. Since his budget is not 
so limited as those of the home and 
school, he can enlarge greatly on 
the basic collection, offering his au- 
dience recordings of some of the 
more extended — and consequently 
more expensive—operatic and choral 
works, and affording hearings of all 
the better new releases. By present- 
ing music of this type on the air, 
he can aid the listener in forming 
his own library, and he can very 
well supplement the work of the 
music educator by offering special 
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broadcasts of music that is not con- 
tained in the school collection. The 
program director has an excellent 
opportunity to do a lot of good 
work in the community, and he 
should not muff it. 





CLOUTIER 


(Continued from page 25) 


greatest possible number of listeners. 
Until the American public through- 
out the United States is in a good 
mood to listen to and enjoy the mu- 
sic of the masters, the “syndicated” 
program and the “custom-built” pro- 
gram will not be a major factor in 
musical education. 

To sum up, then, the “library” 
services are perhaps the sole hope for 
the presentation of serious music by 
electrical transcription, ‘They can- 
not, however, compete commercially 
with the established symphony or- 
chestras on phonograph records or 
with internationally famous soloists 
on the violin, piano, or cello. ‘There 
is a difference in talent cost on the 
one hand and adequate financial 
return on the other which makes it 
impractical at present for the “‘li- 
brary” service companies to include 
much of this material in their cat- 
alogs. Matters of copyright also have 
a bearing on the subject, but that is 
too complicated to discuss here. 

It would be a sensible idea for 
music schools, colleges, and conserva- 
tories to equip themselves with the 
recording and reproducing equip- 
ment necessary for using electrical 
transcriptions. ‘The advantages to in- 
structor and student, both singly and 
in groups, are obvious. By this means 
a documentation of progress, correc- 
tion of bad habits, and general im- 
provement of tone and technique 
can be readily kept. ‘The potential- 
ities for the advancement of serious 
music on electrical transcriptions, 
from the standpoint of the com- 
panies manufacturing them and of 
individuals and institutions 
them, seem to me to be vast. 
be difficult to make how- 
ever, without a long-term under 
standing with talent unions. Unless 
costs can be determined over a_pe- 
riod of time and an estimated return 
on investment arrived at, transcrip 
tion companies will be slow in pro 
viding a properly proportioned, 
ever-growing repertoire of 


ivsic. 


using 
It will 
progress, 


serious 
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ance with folk songs than had the 
child of a dozen years The 
musical value of this is obvious, but 
there are other aspects of equal 
value. An at-homeness with folk mu- 
sic from different parts of our own 
country fosters a feeling for and an 
understanding of our own culture. 
Then, too, folk songs belong to and 
are enjoyed by young and old. Little 
children teel themselves part of a 
larger group, and grownups, in sing- 
ing with children, do not have to 
pretend an interest that is not there. 
This oneness of experience could 


ago. 


well be one of the major values of 
folk songs. 

\long with songs of the hills and 
plains, of the West and the South, 
mining songs and railroad songs, 
are those in another language, fot 
from New 
Orleans. American legends, too, are 
music and recorded— 
Appleseed,” “Paul Bun- 
yan,” “The Lincoln Penny,” and 
others. Some of these appeal to a 
sophisticated 


example Creole songs 


being set to 


“Johnny 


taste, and although 


they are of uneven quality they do 


point in a direction that has sig- 


education. 

The ease and speed with which 
children learn from records 
knock into a cocked hat many of 
the logically worked out methods of 
teaching singing. And what better 
way can be found to introduce a 
child to foreign languages than 
through the medium of folk songs, 
with their simplicity of form and 
their repetition of phrase and sylla- 


nificance for 


songs 


bler Unfortunately, most of the peo- 
ple who produce records for little 
children have not yet discovered 
that if a music oO! \ 
right for children it does not have 
to be overexplained and overacted. 
Narrators 


song, story, is 


work themselves into a 
frenzy trying to tempt the young. It 
is obvious that they have neither re- 
spect for nor understanding of chil- 
dren’s intelligence. Folk songs do not 
have to be “sold” to the listener. 
Another 


which there is considerable activity 


type of music record in 
is that designed to teach music by 


explanatory notes, stories of com- 
posers’ lives, and other relevant and 
irrelevant remarks. Many of these 
reflect an overzealous approach cal- 
trick the into 


culated to listener 


40 


liking the music presented, but 
oftentimes it merely results in his 
missing the point entirely. 

Various experiments in introduc- 
ing the instruments of the orchestra 
have also been tried with varying 
degrees of success. Personification is 
usually overdone to the point of be- 
ing ridiculous. Probably the most 
satisfactory album for the younger 
child who is ready for this experi- 
ence is Victor’s Pan the Piper, in 
which the history of the develop- 
ment of instruments is related in 
fantasy form. For the older child, 
Columbia’s The Young Person’s 
Guide to the Orchestra is a step in 
the right direction. In both albums 
the pictures and notes are a gen- 
uine addition to the records. 


A Rich Source 


Nothing takes the place of first- 
hand experience in seeing and hear- 
ing and playing musical instru- 
ments, but this is not always possi- 
ble. We have in records, however, a 
rich source both in variety of music 
and in variety of instruments re- 
corded. It is hoped that record com- 
panies will augment their standard 
repertories by pressing some of the 
less familiar but excellent works of 
musical literature. Thanks to radio 
and phonograph, the younger gen- 
eration are better acquainted with 
the classics than ever before, and 
they are ready for fresh pastures. 

The second and, no doubt, the 
most important new development in 
the field of recordings is that of 
dramatic readings. Represented 
here are nursery rhymes, fairy tales, 
fables, folktales, Bible stories, and 
the usual children’s classics, as well 
as Shakespeare. For the young child 
who is not yet able to read his own 
stories a library of well-chosen rec- 
ords can be a genuine educational 
experience. He can choose his own 
time, place, and, especially, his own 
pace. Where the momentum of his 
curiosity will take him is many times 
unpredictable. He may upset many 
of our cherished theories about age- 
level categories. Recently a thirteen- 
year-old girl was listening to a re- 
cording of Treasure Island while 
her seven-year-old brother was play- 
ing in the same room with his erec- 
After a minutes the 
seven-year-old deserted his toy and 


tor set. few 


stood by the phonograph listening 


carefully until the end. Then he 
asked his sister to explain some of 
the parts he did not understand. 
Having read the book, she did a 
good job of acquainting him with 
the story. They both listened to the 
records again and later, at the re- 
quest of her brother, the girl read 
to him parts of the book that were 
especially exciting. Certainly one 
would not advise buying Treasure 
Island for a seven-year-old, but here 
was a family experience from which 
the younger child took his own 
measure. At the same time, this 
child’s favorite record is one de- 
signed for the preschool age—a story 
about a little dog that got a cinder 
in his eye. The individual or small 
group use of recordings offers oppor- 
tunity for enriching experiences of 
children in school, since this re- 
source can be used independently 
even by the very young child. ‘Teach- 
ers should welcome one more way 
of helping to break down the all 
too frequent total group operation 
within the classroom and thus of 
meeting more effectively individual 
needs. 

An album of fairy tales played to 
a second grade group aroused such 
interest in the stories that the next 
day five of the children brought 
from home their own books con- 
taining the fairy tales because they 
wanted to learn to read them for 
themselves. Curiously enough the 
recording of stories serves to stimu- 
late the sale of books. 


Taste and Discrimination 


In addition to stimulating interest 
in reading and to providing good 
entertainment, records can contrib- 
ute to the building of good taste and 
discrimination in choices. At the re- 
quest of an official of one of the 
major record companies, a group of 
children from eight to fourteen years 
of age “reviewed” records on which 
stories were told by well-known 
movie and radio stars. When asked 
whether they liked their favorite 
star on a record, the children agreed 
unanimously and positively — that 
they did not care who told the story 
so long as it was well told. ‘This 
will be hard on some people's egos,” 
remarked the official. ‘The children 
criticized the use of background mu- 
sic and sound effects because they 
drowned out the speaker's voice. 
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Some children even preferred records 
of their favorite stories with practi- 
cally no musical background. When 
asked to suggest stories they would 
like to hear on records their choices 
ranged all the way from Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch to Superman, 
the last suggetsion hitting the top 
of the “sound meter.” A question 
regarding how these particular chil- 
dren choose records revealed that 
not one of them would think of 
buying an album without hearing it 
played—fancy cover, sales talk, favor- 
ite story, big names notwithstand- 
ing. Undoubtedly these youngsters 
will get their money’s worth! 

For school, community, and radio 
use, the Gloria Chandler Recordings 
offer excellent source material in 
record literature. In this series, I 
One World, II North American Re- 
gions, III New Worlds A-Growin’, 
stories of folkways, history, and ad- 
venture are dramatized and timed to 
thirteen- to fifteen-minute programs. 

In the past two years stories on 
records have become so numerous 
and popular, and likewise so unpre- 
dictable as to quality, that many 
people are feeling the need for help 
in selection. Parent groups seeking 
advice frequently turn to the public 
library. The Detroit Public Library 
has done pioneer work in this field. 
Its audio-visual department, headed 
by Kurtz Myers, has had a lending 
service of music records for many 
years. Because of increasing popular- 
ity of children’s records, the chil- 
dren’s librarian, Kathleen Cann, was 
asked to take over the task of super- 
vision and evaluation. Under her 
direction this library now offers the 
following services: (1) advisory serv- 
ice to parents and teachers; (2) lis- 
tening hours in the library for 
groups of children; (3) lending serv- 
ice of records for home and school 
use; (4) research opportunities for 
students interested in the various 
approaches and techniques used in 
writing, arranging, and producing 
story records. Miss Cann reports that 
in choosing records for the library 
shelves the library applies the same 
yardstick of measurement that it 
does in choosing books. 

A third development of special in- 
terest to schools is that of recording 
informational and instructional ma- 
terial to supplement and enrich 
school experiences. A good example 
of this trend is found in the “Mike- 
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ing History” series, in which the 
man at the mike does on-the-spot 
reporting of historical happenings. 
Such events as the Johnstown flood, 
the Alexander Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr duel, the Trojan horse strata- 
gem, and the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence are reported 
with directness and sincerity. An 
eleven-year-old listening to the last- 
named event exclaimed, ‘Gee, it 
sounds just like a report from the 
United Nations!” There should be 
much more of this type of recording 
for school use. CBS has recently used 


flowers, and even parts of the human 
body are personified in order to 
“teach” children science. Based on a 
false assumption that children are 
not interested in straight science and 
displaying a lack of understanding 
of the processes of learning, these 
records confuse rather than en- 
lighten, and also reveal a funda- 
mental lack of respect for children’s 
intelligence. 

The three lines of development 
discussed above point to a truly sig- 
nificant source of educational mate- 
rial that, as distribution improves, it 





Mrs. Sheehy and young listeners. Photograph by Roy Pinney, 
courtesy of Parents’ Magazine. 


the same technique in a series of 
broadcasts called “CBS Was There,” 
which report such dramatic events 
as a Salem witchcraft trial and the 
fall of Pompeii. An encouraging fu- 
ture is surely ahead as pertinent 
source material of this kind becomes 
available in the study of history, 
government, international relations, 
and other areas—for example, rec- 
ords of the speeches of all the dele- 
gates signing the charter of the 
United Nations at San Francisco can 
be obtained for school use. 

A group of science records that 
are designed for popular consump- 
tion have inspired considerable com- 
ment recently. Wind, clouds, rain, 


will be possible for even the most 
remote school to tap. Schools that 
cannot have motion picture ma- 
chines because of expense or lack of 
electric current can, for a_ very 
reasonable cost, obtain a_ hand- 
wound portable phonograph and 
gradually build up a good library 
of records. 

What of the future? Prices of al- 
bums of records are far too high, 
and the fact that very few single 
discs are released makes the purchas- 
ing of records a considerable strain 
on the average school and family 
budget. Companies have learned 
from experience that it is frequently 
easier to sell an attractive album 


4y 





than singles. Unfortunately, many 
people are willing to pay a dollar ex- 
tra for a fancy album cover. There is 
a legitimate basis for grouping cer- 
tain types of offerings, but it is hard 
on the average buyer when he has to 
buy two or three records he does not 
want in order to get the one in 
which he is interested. Some com- 
panies are experimenting with using 
a sturdy but attractive envelope for 
singles or doubles, which should less- 
en the cost to the consumer. It is 
sincerely hoped that some means 
can be found to bring the cost down 


to a reasonable figure. Perhaps it 
will take scarce money, coupled with 
consistent falling off in purchasing 
power, to accomplish this. 

The recent development of record 
clubs may eventually have some in- 
fluence on the price. Some of these 
clubs are patterned on the Book-ol- 
the-Month Club; others produce 
their own records on a limited sub- 
scription basis; and one company, 
The Young People’s Record Club, 
Inc., that produces records for chil- 
dren of pre-school and elementary 
school age is doing serious and 
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thoughtful work on a_record-per- 
month plan with no choice on the 
part of the buyer. This plan de- 
mands high standards from the pro- 
ducers, and they have lived up to 
these standards to a remarkable de- 


gree. 

Probably one of the best means of 
getting good records in circulation 
in the future will be through the 
community lending services of li- 
braries, both school and public. Un- 
breakable discs will facilitate this 
service as well as minimize the cost 
of replacement. Nor should home 
record libraries as possible sources be 
overlooked by the alert teacher. 


Quality and Content 


Along with better distribution, 
improvement in quality and content 
is essential. Since the recording ol 
dramatic readings is comparatively 
new, companics hesitate to go off 
the beaten track in choosing stories. 
They know that such stand-bys as 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears and 
Alice in Wonderland will always 
sell, especially when coupled with a 
radio or movie name, although there 
are signs that you cannot fool the 
public all the time—the recent short 
sales of Margaret O’Brien as Goldi- 
locks testify to this fact. With such 
a wealth of folk literature from 
which to draw and so many good 
stories by present-day authors as well 
as those of the past, it seems a pity 
that more of this literature is not 
used. Such recordings of poetry as 
those made by Louis Untermeyer for 
Decca and David McCord for the 
Harvard Vocarium are most en- 
couraging. Interest in literature is 
usually heightened by hearing it 
read aloud, if the reading is done 
well, to say nothing of the value to 
the listener of hearing fine diction 
and a well modulated voice. About 
igio Kenneth Grahame,' author of 
the beloved Wind in the Willows, 
commented as follows on the impor- 
tance of cultivating an ear for Eng- 
lish prose, “But language—before the 
world grew up and went astray—was 
intended to be spoken to the ear. 
We are living now in an eye-minded 
age, when he who runs may read and 
the average person glimpses his daily 
reading on the run... . Is there still 
any person who entertains an ear for 

‘Life and Letters of Kenneth Grahame. 
Edited by Patrick Chalmers. 
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English prose?” In many respects we 
are not now an eye-minded age, and 
records can do a first-rate job in 
helping us “entertain our ears” for 
literature. 

In choosing stories for recording 
it is important to select those that 
lend themselves naturally to the 
medium of sound. Even a good story, 
however, can be ruined by poor 
narration and by an unwillingness to 
let the story stand on its own 
merits. Nothing can be more in- 
artistic (as well as annoying) than 
to have every sentence or phrase ol 
a folk tale echoed back at the lis- 
tener in sound effects or music, or 
to have a storyteller who affects a 
hushed studio voice and a patroniz- 
ing tone. 

There are too few good funny 
stories for children, especially for 
the very young ones. ‘The popularity 
of such records as Lentil, Bunky the 
Monkey, Bugs Bunny, 500 Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins and, yes, even 
talking comics should encourage 
production in this direction. But the 
narrators should be willing to let the 
story carry the humor, and not feel 
called upon to do the “cutting up” 
themselves. There are also a few in- 
teresting tryouts in records accom- 
panied by written texts that the 
child can follow as the record plays, 
and thus teach himself to read. 

It is hoped that teachers can make 
their influence felt in the production 
of phonograph records. If even a 
small minority of parents, librarians, 
teachers, and children would occa- 
sionally write to producers giving 
their reactions, favorable and other- 
wise, to certain records, undoubtedly 
many of these comments would be 
heeded—if not immediately then per- 
haps in the long run. The result 
would be effective changes and also 
support of those things that are 
distinctly worth while. For, make no 
mistake about it, the companies 
want to please the public, and it is 
the job of the public to become 
more articulate. 

Records are here to stay. They can 
be an invaluable source for educa- 
tion. Good records will make for 
good education and bad records can 
make for bad education. They are 
bound to influence children either 
way and in varying degrees. It is 
hoped that teachers and all others 
concerned with education can help 
make them do a good job. 
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War. In art music, William Billings’ 
Lamentation Over Boston (which 
mourns the American losses during 
the Revolution) attracts our atten- 
tion while more ambitious pieces for 
orchestra and chorus by the Mora- 
vians in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and Salem, South Carolina, exem- 
plify a colonial religious music of 
simple but moving intensity. Space 
does not permit our going into more 
detail, but Stephen Foster’s Oh Su- 





sanna was used by the forty-niners, 
and the workers on the railroads, 
the lumberjacks and coal miners all 
produced “typical music.” In the 
folklore field, Paul Bunyan, John 
Henry, Casey Jones, and Frankie 
and Johnnie have left their mark. 
Richard Wagner and Carlos Gomes 
made contributions to our exposi- 
tions of 1876 and 1893, Delius was 
inspired by Florida, and Honegger 
paid tribute to the locomotive in 
Pacific 231. In other words, music 
reflects the times. Religion, politics, 
current events, and cultural move- 
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ments have a marked effect on 


composers. 

As indicated above, it is difficult 
to buy recordings of serious Ameri- 
can music. Many of the landmarks 
of our musical heritage have never 
been recorded and others are out of 
print. No seventeenth century psalms 
or examples of eighteenth century 
chamber music written in this coun- 
try are available. Minstrel songs— 
let alone art songs and _ oratorios 
of the Romantic era—are ignored. 
There is no recording of Horatio 


Parker’s Hora Novissima. The Ives 
Piano Sonata has not yet been re- 
leased. The MacDowell Piano Con- 
certo is in the “hard to get” category 
as well as Roy Harris’s Third Sym- 
phony and his Piano Quintet. Cop- 
land’s Music for the Theatre is also 
difficult to obtain, as well as the bulk 
of Walter Piston’s output. Randall 
Thompson’s Second Symphony has 
never been recorded. We must keep 
abreast of the times, and it is lamen- 
table that the phonograph com- 
panies should allow important con- 
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tributions to our culture to be sold 
out and not re-pressed. 

Turning to the international field, 
it would be hard to illustrate the 
history of the string quartet or the 
violin sonata; for the material is just 
not to be had. Drastic action should 
be taken to correct this situation. 

How can we use phonograph rec- 
ords intelligently as a means of in- 
tercultural exchange? By setting up 
archives of discs at home and abroad. 
Vhink of it! New York City does 
not yet have a phonograph center 
where musicians may go and consult 
records from the leading countries 
of the- world. Yet it has museums 
of art, museums of science, Museums 
of costume design, and so forth. The 
United States Government has made 
a beginning in establishing phono- 
graph centers abroad in the Cultural 
Institutions and Information Cen- 
ters set up by the State and War 
Departments. In Latin America and 
parts of Europe, the Near East, and 
China there are some fifty places 
where records supplemented — by 
scores and books have been de- 
posited. The War Department has 
followed a similar program in Occu- 
pied Germany, Austria, Japan, and 
Korea. In Bavaria, Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, and Hesse there are twenty-one 
American centers and half a dozen 
more are projected in the near fu- 
ture. The opportunity to hear 
American music was slim in Europe 
for a decade; now curiosity is natu- 
rally great. 

The recordings in the American 
archives abroad represent many 
phases of our music—folk songs, jazz, 
chamber works, and symphonic com- 
positions. Anyone who visits the cen- 
ters can hear the discs and some may 
be borrowed by reliable individuals. 
In order to further the movement, 
weekly group hearings of special 
pieces have been inaugurated which 
are followed by lively discussions. As 
many as two thousand people have 
come to a concert of recorded music, 
and in some places such concerts 
have had to be discontinued until 
larger halls can be obtained. 

Other governments have done 
something to represent their national 
music abroad. ‘The British Council, 
for instance, has made collections of 
English folk and art music which 
have been sent to various centers 
throughout the world. While not 
complete, these nevertheless enable 
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students to gain a fairly good idea 
of music past and present in Great 
Britain. 

The tolk song archive of the Li- 
brary of Congress is one of the best 
centers in this country and today has 
on its shelves tens of thousands of 
discs made in the field. It has been 
the policy of this farsighted institu- 
tion also to lend foreign folk song 
societies recording machines on con- 
dition that copies of the material 
gathered be sent to Washington. Im- 
portant exchanges have been made 
likewise of North American folk 
songs with Venezuelan material and 
so forth. We can look for a further 
growth in this direction. A country 
the size ol however, should 
have record centers in the Middle 
West, the South, and the Far West, 
not to mention Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, the three oldest 
music cenivrs of the country. 


ours, 


Break Barriers 


Just what the action of the mu- 
sicians’ union on future records will 
be is hard to say, but it may result 
IN WGre LNpertation into the United 
States of records from other coun- 
tries. In any event, records can play 
a significant role in our schools, on 
the air, and in the home. If we are 
to have One World, let us do away 
with the barriers in the exchange of 
records and take advantage of 
phonograph discs to further inter- 
national understanding. 

There is a music bureau of 
UNESCO which is now headed by 
the Brazilian musicologist, Luiz 
Heitor Correia de Azevedo. Al- 
though funds are limited, much can 
be done if we all cooperate. During 
the war many long-playing transcrip- 
tions were taken off the air, but they 
are still used in some of our Govern- 
ment radio centers abroad. ‘Teachers 
and laymen, however, are still handi- 
capped, as this material is not avail- 
able to them. As public opinion and 
the school form our habits of 
thought and our tastes, everything 
possible should be done to make rec- 
ords truly international. Music is 
one of the few languages which can 
be learned without a knowledge ol 
foreign grammar. ‘There is an oppor- 
tunity to make it serve the aims ol 
peace and universal brotherhood. 
Let us not fail to take advantage of 
the medium which lies betore us. 
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all of the ensemble organizations 
within the school, the academic 
classes in the school, and so forth. 
Although there are some 25,000 
titles to be found in the recorded 
music catalogs of the various music 
companies, these titles do not rep- 
resent by any means all of music. 
In view of the fact that all music 
schools have composition depart- 


ments, the recording department 





will find a continuous clientele avail- 
able. Young composers can, of 
course, learn a great deal from re- 
cordings of their compositions, just 
as performers can learn from record- 
ings of their performances. 

The almost endless variety of uses 
for recording facilities can be ap- 
preciated only after the facilities 
have been made available. In a cer- 
tain sense, musicians are far more 
versatile than design engineers them- 
selves in devising new uses for re- 
cording equipment. Each musical 
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composition, each recording, pre 
sents a specific new problem to the 
conscientious recording engineer. No 
one microphone placement will suf- 
fice for all vocal or instrumental 
recordings, nor for each orchestral 
recording. The style of the com posi- 
tion, the musicianship and cratts- 
manship of the performer, all must 
be considered in the recording sit- 
uation. For the recording engineer, 
work in an academic institution will 
be found richly rewarding, since the 
only important thing in this case is 


good work, and not how many rec- 
ords can be made per hour. 

From the standpoint of the mu- 
sician, the most important aspect olf 
the whole recording process is fidel- 
ity to the original performance. It is 
necessary for the musician to realize 
that the only true judge of fidelity 
in recorded music is the musician 
himself, or the group of musicians 
involved in the performance. It is 
also very important for the musician 
to realize that recording engineers 
have been concerned with equipment 
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design and operation, and have 
rarely had concurrent musical train- 
ing. If it is possible to secure a re- 
cording engineer who is also a mu- 
sician, the battle for high fidelity is 
virtually won. It is a rather thrilling 
experience to hear the wonderful 
quality that can be achieved from 
relatively inexpensive equipment, if 
the engineer knows what he is aim- 
ing for. It is not enough for him to 
be satisfied with electrical tests on 
his equipment, because these in 
themselves do not give the slightest 
indication of what the recorded 
quality will be, other than the fact 
that there will be no electrical dis- 
tortion. If he has no knowledge of 
music, the recording engineer can 
distort the musical aspect of the re- 
cording to such an extent that even 
the most expensive equipment be- 
comes ineffective. Musicians who 
own relatively inexpensive home re- 
cording equipment frequently do 
better recordings than commercial 
recording studios. 

The recent influx of excellent re- 
cordings from Europe proves my 
point quite simply. The attitude 
toward concert music recording in 
Europe is remarkably different from 
ours; in Europe the recording engi- 
neer is almost invariably a musician 
also, equipped by training to read a 
full orchestral score of either the 
classical repertory or a new manu- 
script. Because he knows what to 
listen for, he knows how to set up 
his equipment to achieve the best 
musical result. It is remarkable to 
note how relatively unimportant such 
defects as restricted frequency re- 
sponse and surface noises are to the 
musician. The one electrical situa- 
tion which must be guarded against 
is distortion. But with “feedback” 
technique, electrical distortion in 
even the cheapest equipment can be 
reduced to a relatively negligible 
minimum. ‘The remaining problems 
are, therefore, proper studio acous- 
tics, microphone placement, musical 
balance, and maintaining clean, 
well-oiled equipment. 





FREEMAN 
(Continued from page 21) 
ploiting a movie star, the result be 
ing primarily a dramatic ot vocal 
exercise for the actor in question 
and secondarily a piece of literature 
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or music designed for children’s en- 
joyment, In fairness, however, it 
should be stated that some motion 
picture actors and actresses have con- 
tributed records of true artistry to 
the children’s repertoire. One of the 
best children’s albums recorded to 
date is the Alice in Wonderland 
made by Ginger Rogers for Decca. 

Another fault that characterizes 
this pioneering field is the frequent 
use of extensive and often poorly 
chosen sound effects. Subtlety is an 
art which many producers fail to 
incorporate into recordings for chil- 
dren. Oftentimes, too, in endeavor- 
ing to stoop to what they consider 
the intellectual level of the child 
listener, producers foster the use of 
poor grammar and cheap vocabu- 
lary, thus ruining the literary and 
educational value of their product. 


Combination Albums 


For the most part, however, great 
progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of children’s records. 
Among the outstanding works in the 
children’s catalogs are the combina- 
tion dramatic and musical albums. 
In these we find a story which is 
cither told or sung with very fine 
background music. Among the best 
of these in a new Disc album which 
bears the title The City Sings for 
Michael (740). This album might 
be called a modern folk tale. Some 
of its music is brilliant, and it has 
a very clever story. Another very 
interesting album is that made by 
Decca entitled Genie, the Magic 
Record (CV-102). The story is based 
on an ingenious idea in which the 
various sound effects, all in the per- 
son of Genie, are heard and ex- 
plained. 

Another new development is the 
use of records in the teaching of 
music history and appreciation, An 
excellent example of this is the Mas- 
ter Music series made for Vox rec- 
ords. In this series there is an album 
on the life of the composer richly 
illustrated by his music. To date 
there are albums on Schubert, Uchai- 
kovsky, Beethoven, and = Mocart. 
Others, including those on Chopin 
and Schumann, are promised for the 
very near future. 

Phe introduction of children’s 
records has led to the establishment 
of record clubs tor children. Unton 
tunately, the mayor companies have 
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not encouraged these clubs, particu- 
larly those attempting to give divi- 
dends, so that the project has not 
been fully exploited. Efforts have 
been made by organizations such 
as the Record-Album-of-the-Month 
Club to further this plan by pro- 
viding, in addition to classical and 
popular albums, an album each 
month for children. This type of 
activity aids parents in selecting 
records best suited to the tastes and 
interests of their children. 

One of the prime needs in chil- 





dren’s records is the more closely 


correlated series for the teaching 
of music appreciation and music 
understanding in the schools. Victor 
has recently made an effort in this 
direction, but there is still room for 
work with imagination and enthu- 
siasm to bring about a more wide- 
spread use of records among schools 
all over the land. 

Another area in which there is 
need for further experimentation is 
the field of children’s literature. 
Although there are many albums of 
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classical literature as well as a vast 
amount of new material now avail- 
able, there is still a dearth of artis- 
tic presentations in good taste of 
many of the great masterpieces of 
literature which many generations 
of children have known and loved. 

It is in this latter area of record- 
making for children that most of the 
sins of poor taste and unintelligent 
presentation are found. The record 
companies, oftentimes influenced by 
the movies and the soap operas on 
the radio, have desecrated the stories 


in a sincere but unnecessary effort 
to make them exciting for their 
young listeners. If this practice is 
not curbed, it will result in the same 
loss of opportunity for real educa- 
tion by records that radio has suf- 
fered. Let us be sure that with this 
medium an effort is made to develop 
among young people the lasting atti- 
tudes and ideals which they are 
taught at home, in church, and in 
school. It is thus that records may 
become an even greater force in edu- 
cation. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


portionate increases in recording 
costs, advertising costs, and general 
sales costs, it is easy to understand 
why record manufacturers have been 
forced to increase their prices. And 
even with these increased prices, I 
believe we are safe in saying that 
the manufacturer’s margin of profit, 
which was not great in 1940, has 
been cut to the bone. 

This article is, of course, a thumb- 
nail sketch of record manufacturing. 
It deals with only one method em- 
ployed, and there are many. In ad- 
dition, there are many variations of 
the above method in use today. For 
instance, cast wax or flowed wax Is 
employed in place of lacquer in the 
recording studios; instead of silver- 
ing, both wax and lacquers are gold 
sputtered; that is, covered with a 
thin film of gold. The third method, 
now little used if at all, is graphit- 
ing. By this method, graphite or 
bronze powder is gently rubbed into 
a recorded wax to give it a conduct- 
ing surface. 

The electroplating methods are 
fundamentally the same. However, 
some manufacturers use high speed 
plating whereby masters, mothers, 
and stampers may be plated faster, 
effecting a saving not only in time 
but also in labor. Some plants are 
now using a moulded edge; others 
are using a “V” edge, which lends 
itself to multiple edging. Inspection 
methods are almost identical among 
the leading manufacturers. Every 
record is visually inspected and every 
sixtieth record pressed is carefully 
examined and play tested to insure 
perfection. Unfortunately, some 
manufacturers do not go quite so 
far, and sad to say, a few inspect 
in an inadequate manner. 

All of the responsible record 
manufacturers today record and 
process their records in such a way 
as to eliminate most of the com- 
plaints of the past. Variations in re- 
corded level between records is now 
a rare exception rather than the gen- 
eral rule. High surface noise is now 
seldom encountered, and when it is, 
it is usually the result of poor plat- 
ing rather than of poor recording or 
poorly ground materials, as it was in 
the past. Occasionally there occur 
records having pull-outs (stock stick- 
ing to the stampers and not mould- 
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ing into the record). This usually 
happens because the stamper was 
not properly chrome-plated, and the 
faulty record gets to the dealer be- 
cause of poor inspection. Warped 
records are still a problem, and al- 
though this condition may be caused 
by inferior materials and bad press- 
ing, it is also caused by improper 
storage in the manufacturer’s stock- 
room, on the dealer’s shelves, or in 
the purchaser’s home. 

Complaints about the unsatisfac- 
tory wearing quality of records were 
rather frequent during and imme- 
diately after the war. Most of this, of 
course, was due to poor materials 
used by some manufacturers who 
hoped to capitalize on the boom in 
the record business. However, a 
great deal of record wear is caused 
by inferior needles or stiff pickup 
arms. Steel needles that are played 
too many times shoulder and wear 
the top of the groove. Chipped or 
worn sapphire needles act as cutting 
tools in a record groove. Worn per- 
manent type needles made of hard 
alloys are probably the chief offend- 
ers, for when they wear, and they 
do wear, they make excellent cutting 
tools and will soon finish off a rec- 
ord that might have been enjoyed 
by its purchaser for a long time. 





TILLY 


(Continued from page 29) 


The preservation of regional mu- 
sic and folklore is one of the most 
obvious uses to which sound record- 
ing can be put. The collecting of 
such material is being carried on in 
one way or another in many local- 
ities. Folk song recording projects 
have been undertaken by some uni- 
versities with the cooperation of the 
Library of Congress, which has a 
huge archive of folk songs collected 
in certain areas of the country by 
its own field workers. It might be 
suggested, for the further develop- 
ment of this promising field, that 
some central agency in each state— 
whether the state library, the state 
historical association, or one of the 
universities or larger public libraries 
~—should assume the responsibility 
for encouraging the systematic re- 
cording of suitable materials in its 
area, and their preservation in some 
central location where they would 
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be available to research workers. 

Regional collections would in- 
clude not only folk music, but ex- 
amples of the work of the composers, 
and any outstanding performers, of 
the state, dialects of the area, read- 
ings of the works of local poets and 
dramatists, songs of the birds of 
the region, historical events and 
speeches. Particularly important 
would be the recording of unpub- 
lished works of local composers. If 
this were done systematically, the 
value of such state collections to 


musicians and musicologists would 
be obvious. 

Colleges, universities, music 
schools, and schools of acting and 
voice training have had ample proof 
of the value of their working collec- 
tions of recordings of language study, 
diction, music, ear tests, and literary 
readings. Business schools use record- 
ings of shorthand and typing tests, 
Morse code instruction, and office 


‘training. Training schools for teach- 


ers and children’s librarians use 
storytelling and singing game rec- 
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All Glory, Laud and Honor—Teschner-Olds 


SATB-Div. with Jr. Choir Accomp. 1574 .15 
Beatitudes—L. Stanley Glarum..............1s:c:e SATB-Div., A Cap. 1638 .20 
Christ Hath Won the Victory—Rutger Van Woett.....SATB A Cap. 1615  .16 
Christ Is Arisen—Hirsch-BusZin..............:ssesecesseseceeseees SATB A Cap. 1558 .10 
Christ Walks into the Hills—Hohmann......SATB-Div., Opt. A Cap. 1645 15 
Easter Canticle—Dawso0.......s.s0esesseee SSA with Violin Obb. Accomp. 2543  .20 
Father, Forgive Them—Frederick W. Graf............00000+ SSAA A Cap. 2540  .16 
He Is Coming!—Robert A. Gérson..........ccseseeseseeeseeees SATB A Cap. 1586 .15 
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Panis Angelicus—Franck-Heller 
SATB with Sop. or Ten. Solo Accomp. 1639 .16 
Po’ Good Jesus—Hohmannm...........c0c0cseee SATB-Div., Opt. A Cap. 1648 .18 
Sing, All Ye Christian People—W. B. Olds 
SATB with Int. and Jr. Choirs, Accomp. 1606 .20 
Strife is O’er—Charles H. Marsh............:cscccscsseeseseeees SATB Accomp. 1644  .22 
Tenebrae in E Flat—Haydn-Strickling..............0.00 SATB A Cap. 1536 12 
SSA A Cap. 2514 12 
We Adore Thee (Adoramus Te)—Palestrina-Morgan.SSAA A Cap. 2529 12 
Welcome Happy Morning—W. B. Olds 
SATB with Jr. Choir, Accomp. 1607  .20 


If you don't have Miniatures, send for 
them. They're FREE to choral directors. 
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ords. School teachers, club directors, 
and university extension lecturers 
use records in their music history 
and appreciation classes. A great 
deal is already being done in these 
directions which shows the practical 
uses to which recorded sound is 
being put for educational purposes, 
but it is easy to visualize further 
developments. In addition, many in- 
structors have discovered the prac- 


tical advantages of having their own - 


recording and play-back machines, 
for testing the progress of thei 


pupils and enabling the students 
to hear themselves. 

Numerous organizations are now 
engaged in making records in ac- 
cordance with their own special in- 
terests and responsibilities. There 
are fields as yet unexplored, how- 
ever, and others in which only the 
surface has been scratched. The the- 
ater, is one example. Drama has not 
been entirely neglected, but what a 
wonderful aid it would be to young 
actors and to students of playwright- 
ing and speech if our archives con- 
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tained complete recordings of the 
cream of dramatic literature in all 
languages. Furthermore, not only 
should a single complete recording 
of a play be made, but examples, at 
least, of the work of all the impor- 
tant actors who have played the 
chief parts in this play should be 
recorded for the sake of comparison 
and study. Perhaps this is a matir 
in which the Theater Library Associ- 
ation might have some influence. At 
present, drama is playing such a 
small part in the matter of recording 
as compared with music’s role that 
it seems to need some person or 
group whose special interest it is 
to push its claims. 

For many years music has aimost 
monopolized the recording projects, 
yet there are bad gaps in the re- 
corded literature of music. Here, 
again, it would be advantageous if 
a plan could be worked out by 
which some group could act in an 
advisory capacity to the record 
manufacturers and influence their 
choice of titles. A step in this direc- 
tion has been taken recently by the 
Music Library Association, which is 
attempting to arrange with certain 
commercial record manufacturers 
for the publication of specific com- 
positions which are needed for col- 
lege and university work. 


Public Record Service 


Public libraries in many parts of 
the country are aware of the possi- 
bilities of public record service, and 
a number of libraries have already 
proved its value. The Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, for instance, has been 
lending records for twenty-six years 
and has had an extremely favorable 
reaction from the borrowers, who 
are enthuisastic about this service. 
Record service is being included in 
the postwar expansion plans of a 
great many libraries, large and 
small, and it is to be expected that 
the next few years will see an im- 
mense increase in the number of 
public libraries which carry sound 
recordings. Records are no longer 
looked on as a “frill,” but are con- 
sidered an integral part of a library’s 
holdings. 

A small circulating collection of 
records, with a balanced stock of 
classical, modern, and folk music, 
is within the means of even a smal! 
town library. Larger libraries are 
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finding that they can build up a very 
live circulation of recorded music of 
all types, language study records, 
Add-a-Part records for chamber mu- 
sic players, recordings of children’s 
stories, business training, dance in- 
struction, poetry, drama, literary 
readings, and sound effects for the- 
atrical clubs, as well as the textbooks 
and miniature scores which accom- 
pany them. Talking books for the 
blind are also circulated by some 
libraries. 

Facilities for playing records are 
beginning to be expected by library 
patrons. Some public libraries, such 
as the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, have provided comfort- 
able listening rooms equipped with 
good instruments, where records may 
be played. Some, such as the Music 
Library on Fifty-eighth Street, in 
New York, provide earphone instru- 
ments. Some libraries have no ac- 
commodation for individual listen- 
ers, but record concerts are played 
for library audiences. Even a small 
library could generally find room for 
a table model earphone instrument, 
which would be greatly appreciated 
by its patrons, 

In addition to the facilities which 
it offers for borrowing and for play- 
ing records, there are two other im- 
portant phases of record work in the 
large public library. One is reference 
service, which includes the provision 
of printed literature and advisory 
service on such topics as record col- 
lecting and = appraisal, program 
building, specifications for sound- 
proof booths, the choice of a phono- 
graph or of a needle, and verification 
of a theme or an interpretation by 
means of records. 

The last phase is the gradual 
building up of record archives, fol- 
lowing somewhat the pattern of the 
hoped-for national collection, but 
on a smaller scale. In connection 
with this, a public library can exert 
its influence in the community by 


developing an interest in the preser- 


vation of local music, and in the 
recording of local compositions for 
its archives. 

Mr. Goddard Lieberson, writing 
in the September 1945 issue of Notes, 
says, “In the field of music, I would 
state quite simply . . . that no music 
library can afford, at this point, to 
be without a record collection. In 
fact, it fails its purpose and duty 
if it does not have one.” 
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MILLER 


(Continued from page 11) 


vious objection to this admirable 
system is that such cabinets are 
bulky and expensive. They might be 
considered a good possibility in 
drawing up plans for a new build- 
ing, but would probably offer nu- 
merous problems in a remodeling 
job. Radio Station WOR in New 
York has a unique arrangement. 
Each individual disc, without enve- 
lope or protective cover, is set in a 





wire cradle which rises when its 
number is pressed on the side of the 
cabinet. This system is specially de- 
signed for speed, and the records 
come up with no little force. The 
container is so geared, however, that 
the disc cannot jump out. It is 
doubtful if any institution other 
than a broadcasting station would 
have need for so rapid a system. 
Failing such special and elaborate 
devices as these, the best solution 
for the storage problem is generally 
conceded to be filing the records 
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vertically in cabinets especially built 
for this purpose (though a word of 
caution should be added about the 
dangers of vertical filing in hot or 
damp climates). The general idea 
must be familiar to all who have 
spent any time in record shops, for 
this is the way dealers keep thei 
stock. Such cabinets can, indeed, be 
bought readymade from dealers in 
store equipment, but they can also 
be built quite easily to specifications 
in accordance with the size of the 
collection to be housed, the likeli- 
hood of growth, and the characteris 
tics of the room in which it is to be 
set up. It has been found most prac- 
tical to build the cabinet no highe1 
than five shelves, since it cannot be 
assumed that the person in charge 
of the records will always be tall. 
Shelves should not be too long, be- 
cause records are heavy and the 
stoutest wooden shelves may sag. 
Each shelf must have a clearance of 
12 inches if it is to take care of the 
12 inch album sets. And the shelves 
should be divided by thin wooden 
struts at intervals to keep the records 
upright. The spacing of these struts 
poses a special problem, and it may 
be desirable to provide two sets of 
shelves to meet the two designs. If 
albums are to be stored on a _ par- 
ticular shelf, the divisions may well 
be at 5 or 6 inch intervals; if single 
records, the distance should not be 
more than g inches. The records 
should be filed snugly so that they 
stand upright but are not too ught 
to be withdrawn or replaced easily. 
If desired, a gummed label may be 
affixed to the upper outside corner 
of the single envelopes, briefly not- 
ing the contents. If a straight acces- 
sion filing system is used, it may be 
sufficient to give the number on the 
side of the envelope. This number 
should also be written on the label 
of the record, in black or white ink, 
or on a sticker 

There is considerable difference 
of opinion concerning the value of 
albums for record storage. The tend- 
ency of the issuing companies of 
recent vears has been to issue more 
and more of their releases in album 
sets, and “recitals” of various artists 
are assembled, often with little logic 
or continuity. This tendency seems 
to be closely related to the allegedly 
universal use of record changers and 
the convenience of having a set of 


records all ready to put into the ma 
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chine. A more recent development 
comes from the Columbia Company, 
which issues some of its sets not in 
albums at all but in boxes, which 
have the advantage of being less 
bulky. Each such box is equipped 
with a spindle to hold the records 
in place (care must be taken that 
the center holes of the discs are ac- 
tually caught by the spindle, as 
otherwise warping is a natural re- 
sult), and envelopes are dispensed 
with altogether, so that the user can 
put the records on the changer with 
the minimum of effort. 

In a library collection there seems 
to be little reason for these boxes. 
Some libraries, indeed, discard all 
albums and containers as soon as the 
records are received, and use stock 
envelopes exclusively. On the other 
hand, some prefer to place every- 
thing in albums, even though the 
material may be unrelated. It is 
probably most sensible to keep in 
albums all sets which come in this 
form (discarding, perhaps the afore- 
mentioned boxes) and to obtain 
stock envelopes for the single discs. 
This is certainly best for collections 
which circulate, with the additional 
problem of borrowers’ containers. 


On Filing Records 


There are various possible ways 
of filing records, and as many opin- 
ions as to which system is best. The 
methods used in a private collection 
are in a very real sense a reflection 
of the personality of the collector. 
Libraries are often built up by in- 
dividuals and reflect in a similar way 
the idiosyneracies of those individu- 
als, so that it is not uncommon fo1 
record collections to be geared to the 
working habits of their curators. 
Some of us like to see the works of 
each composer assembled in one sec- 
tion, or perhaps to have all operas, 
symphonies, violin pieces, songs, and 
so forth segregated. Another system 
which saves one cataloging process 
is to use the company number as a 
call number. ‘There are admittedly 
advantages in all these methods, and 
J know from experience that it is a 
difficult decision to disregard them 
and file records by accession. ‘The 
best argument for this latter arrange. 
ment is that the records are thus put 
on the shelf as they come in, and 
it is never necessary to shift a single 
disc to make room for expanding 


classes. It also eliminates the ques- 
tion regarding which of two selec- 
tions on a disc is the more important. 
Another rather backhanded advan- 
tage is that it discourages users from 
browsing among the discs and forces 
them to refer to the catalog in order 
to find what they want. The less the 
records are handled the better, and 
in this way no one but those in 
charge of the collection need ever go 
to the shelves. It might be borne in 
mind later, when we dicuss the cata- 
loging of records, that this is a good 
argument for a rather complete cata- 
log card. 

In the New York Public Library 
a system of classification has been 
worked out to keep the collection 
from becoming unwieldy. Roughly, 
it is divided as follows: the albums, 
of course, are separated from the 
single discs, and in both cases the 
ten-inch records and the twelve-inch 
ones have each their special file. We 
have gone further than this because, 
as our collection aims to be a com- 
prehensive archive, we have already 
a considerable accumulation of pop- 
ular and dance music, vaudeville 
skits, and other old acoustic record- 
ings whose interest is not primarily 
musical. We might some day find 
that these documents (for that is 
their claim to a place in our archive) 
could be put in some special place, 
as they are not likely to be called for 
as frequently as the records of more 
serious music. There are, therefore, 
two extra classmarks to designate ten- 
and twelve-inch popular records. We 
have also started a special file of 
speech records, with two classmarks, 
and we have segregated our acetate 
discs because they require special 
attention. Then there are discs of 
several odd sizes, to each of which 
we have given a classmark. 

In a less inclusive collection there 
would probably be little necessity for 
classifying the records in this way, in 
which event the numbers one to in- 
finity would be used for each size 
album and for each size single disc— 
that is four series in all. 

‘The circulating of records involves 
some special equipment, the most 
important of which is probably the 
carrying cases in which records are 
taken from the library. Some librar- 
ies have had red rope folders made 
large enough to accommodate sev- 
eral discs and equipped with flaps 
to keep these from falling out. Reg- 
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ular carrying cases for records are 
not, as far as | know, made in small 
enough sizes to be much use for this 
purpose, for surely no library would 
circulate twenty-five or fifty records 
at a time. I understand that a 
smaller case is usable, but unless the 
demand were to justify the manufac- 
ture of a large number of these, they 
would be very expensive. Another 
suggestion is that a protective flap 
could be attached to the top of a 
four- or five-pocket album. Victor 
and Decca sets, as they come from 
the factory nowadays, are protected 
by a cardboard which folds around 
the discs in the album. Such a board 
might be stapled onto the back 
cover; it would thus give the pad- 
ding which is highly desirable and 
also guard the open top of the 
album. 

Let me repeat that every library 
is an individual case, and therefore 
suggestions about equipment can 
only hope to serve as a guide in 
meeting special problems. In_ the 
matter of cataloging at least a stand- 


_ard has been established, but the 


extent to which each library follows 
the rules will be determined by the 
type of collection it maintains. Nat- 
urally, an archive will demand 
more elaborate care and more thor- 
ough research than a circulating col- 
lection. ‘There are, however, other 
considerations, not the least of which 
is the time a library can afford to 
spend on the research necessary for 
full cataloging. Indeed, not many 
libraries are equipped to supply all 
the information which should be in- 
cluded on an elaborate card. Unless 
a service is established, therefore, by 
which cards for records are made 
available as are Library of Congress 
cards for books, most smaller or 
purely utilitarian collections will 
probably prefer to make the catalog- 
ing as simple as possible. 

The Music Library Association 
has long felt the need for standard- 
ization in record cataloging. It is 
realized, of course, that although it 
is desirable to make this conform as 
nearly as possible to the rules set 
down for music (which offer quite 
a number of from the 
rules for books), this is not always 
practical or indeed possible. A com 
mittee was therefore appointed in 


differences 


1936 to work on* the special prob 
lems of record cataloging. ‘The re 
sulting code was finally published by 
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MLA in 1942, as a part of its Code 
for Cataloguing Music.’ Owing, no 
doubt, to conditions of the times, 
the fact of its existence seems to 
have been overlooked by many to 
whom it should prove useful. Only 
recently a collector’s guide appeared 
in which it was stated that nothing 
had as yet been done to standard- 
ize record cataloging. It may be 
well, therefore, to glance briefly at 
some of the salient problems. 








theme, (14) the date of the record- 
ing (obviously difficult to give), (15) 
date of issue, and (16) matrix num- 
ber, as this will serve for identifica- 
tion when the same record is re- 
leased in different countries. Obvi- 
ously this is a lot of information for 
a typed card, and some libraries find 
it advisable to put part of it on the 
back. 

In cases where two or 
positions share a single disc, the unit 


more com- 








* LR 169 
Bach, Johann Christoph Friedrich, 1732-1795. 
;Ouartet. Strings. no. 1, 
String quartet no. 1, in E flat major. I. Allegretto. 
IJ. Andante; Allegro assai. Musicraft 1003. ,1937) 


2 sides. 12”. 


(Matrix M 65-66.) 


Perole string quartet (Joseph Coleman, Max Hollaender, Lillian Fuchs, 


Ernst Silberstein). 


1. Chamber music—Quar- C) tets—Strings. 1. Perolé string quar- 
tet. 


N. ¥. PL 


June 9, 1933 





Of course, the main entry in the 
catalog is under the name of the 
composer, and most libraries have 
added entries under the names of 
the editor, compiler, performing art- 
ists, and the title, the musical form, 
the medium of performance. The 
following information is essential, 
and should be included on each 
card: (1) composer, (2) title, (3) 
number of sides, (4) producing com- 
pany and number, (5) size of disc, 
(6) in the case of a disc made before 
1925, the fact that it is an acoustic 
recording, (7) artist or artists per- 
forming, (8) reverse side, and (Q) 
and same side if two pieces occupy 
one face. The following is desirable 
information, and should be included 
if possible: (10) reference to score, 
if the work is in the library’s collec- 
tion, (11) for vocal music, the au- 
thor of the text and original lan- 
guage, as well as that in which it 
is sung, (12) a listing of the move 
ments of a larger work, (13) if pos 
sible a reproduction of the opening 


some time the Code has 
been out of print, it will soon be available 
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again, according to Miss Mary Rogers, Li 
brary of Congress, Washington; D, C 





of entry is the individual selection, 
since often there is little or no con- 
nection between the selections. That 
is, each piece should be cataloged 
as an entity, with a note to indicate 
the coupling or couplings under 
Reverse or Same side. The main 
entry should be made to coincide 
with that of the score in the music 
catalog, which means that the sys- 
tem of “standard” titles should be 
used. Thus, although a work may 
be recorded several times, and each 
time differently labeled, for exam- 
ple, Symphony No. 3, Symphony in 
E flat, Eroica Symphony, Symphony 
Op. 55, Third Symphony—all such 
variants can be made to file together 
by supplying the standardized title 
in brackets [Symphony No. 3. Eb. 
Op 55]. Again, a German song may 
be sung and labeled in English, for 
example, Cradle Song, but in ordet 
to bring it in line with other pos 
sible recordings, which indeed might 
have French, Italian, or Norwegian 
labels, it should be filed under its 
original title, thus: | Wiegenlied, Op. 
19, No. 4]. Opus numbers should be 
included, as a general rule, in such 
titles. Distinctive titles in any of the 
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western European languages should 
always be established in the original 
language, thus: 


Wagner 
[Der fliegende Hollander] 


otherwise in English: 


Glinka 
[A life for the Czar] 


Opus numbers should be included, 
as a general rule, in such titles. If 
the proper information for a stand- 
ard title is not available, a line 
should be left blank so that it may 
at some time be supplied. 


Miscellaneous Sets 


The MLA code rules that miscel- 
laneous album sets, such as 4 Harp- 
sichord Recital, Romantic Teno 
Arias, or Flagstad in Song should 
be cataloged as units under these 
titles. Some libraries, however, use 
the same system here as noted above 
in cases where two or more selec- 
tions occupy one disc. If a work in- 
cluded in an album set runs to an 
uneven number of sides and the odd 


side is given over to a separate com- 
position, this should be indicated on 
the card for the larger work in a 
note as Side 4, or Reverse, and 
should be cataloged individually. 

It is hoped that enough informa- 
tion is contained here to give some 
idea of the problem of record cata- 
loging and a few of the solutions 
which have been found. Naturally, 
anyone starting to build a collection 
would want to go more fully into 
the subject and he should be fa- 
miliar with the MLA code itself in 
its entirety. From time to time it 
has been suggested that there should 
be a cataloging service through 
which it would be possible to ob- 
tain printed cards for records as 
they are acquired. Not only public 
libraries and institutions, but  pri- 
vate collectors might be expected to 
welcome such a service. The most 
recent plan was actually put in prac- 
tice by John L. Andriot of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, but though he issued 
several cards as a starter, the re- 
sponse did not warrant continua- 
tion of the project. Perhaps this 
work needs to be done with the co- 


rom the 


operation. of the producing compa- 
nies, and certainly the major market 
for such cards would be in the re- 
tail stores. But whatever the source 
of such a service, it seems inevitable 
that in time it must become a re- 
ality. 


Breakage Problem 


It is undeniably true that the col- 
lecting of records suffered tremend- 
ous reverses during the war, as 
many of the finest’ recordings were 
dropped from the catalogs because 
of shortages. It has not only been 
impossible to obtain a good deal of 
music which should be basic in any 
library, but no one has been able to 
tell in many cases what could or 
could not be obtained. Naturally, 
one insuperable problem is that of 
breakage (though circulating collec- 
tions report that this is far less fre- 
quent than might be expected, and 
nowadays when a disc is broken it 
is more than likely irreplaceable. 
For this reason, it would seem ad- 
visable wherever possible for libra- 
ries to own their own recording 
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STAR OF GOD 
Coates 
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A LITTLE PRAYER 
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O LOVING FATHER 


TEACH ME, O LORD 
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equipment, so that any particularly 
old and rare items can be dubbed 
and the original kept from regular 
use. Needless to say, however, the 
dubbing of currently available rec- 
ords might precipitate a crisis with 
the recording companies. 

Many people are wondering today 
about the future of the disc record, 
what with the development of re- 
cording by wire and tape. As these 
methods of reproduction are per- 
fected they will undoubtedly effect 
an enormous saving in storage space. 
Nevertheless, the last half century 
has seen so many important and 
unique recordings made on discs 
that no revolutionary methods of 
reproduction could affect the value 
of this heritage. Some of the record- 
ings will undoubtedly be transferred 
to wire or tape, and it may be that 
the library of the future will make 
them available in this form. Mean- 
while, many of the records we have 
are being preserved in many ways; 
every effort should be made to de- 
rive the greatest amount of enter- 
tainment and cultural benefit from 
them. 


MURRAY 


(Continued from page 23) 


try, and they reaped a rich reward. 
Caruso’s records, for example, have 
earned well over $3,000,000 for him 
and his estate. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company, and later RCA _ Victor, 
spent millions not only in the scien- 
tific development of record manu- 
facturing and obtaining the world’s 
finest talent for the record buyer, 
but in “selling” the idea of “canned” 
music to the world. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that 
Victor acquired the painting of the 
dog Nipper from an English painter, 
Francis Barraud, and in twenty-five 
years spent $24,000,000 in making 
the dog listening to “His Master’s 
Voice” one of the world’s most fa- 
mous trademarks. 

A number of historic “firsts” punc- 
tuate the half century of recording 
since Victor made its first selection 
in 1900, a recitation of Departure, 
by Eugene Fields, with George Brod- 
erick as the recording artist. The 
first record known to be sold was 


Limburger Cheese, done by Bert 
Sheppard. The initial “Red Seal” 
recording was made by Ada Cross- 
ley, contralto, singing Gel Caro Mio 
Ben. That same year Louise Homer, 
Johanna Gadski, Antonio Scotti, 
Emilio de Gorgorza and Pol Plancon 
also recorded. This was the year, too, 
of the first twelve-inch recordings 
and the initial attempt to record 
vocals with a small orchestra instead 
of piano accompaniment. 

In the subsequent half-dozen 
years, there was a rapid succession 
of developments which included 
Caruso’s debut on records in 1904, 
the introduction of the horn type of 
cabinet machine on the market in 
1go6, and the first successful sym- 
phonic recording, on which Dr. Karl 
Muck directed the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1917. In 1923 the first 
double-faced classical _ recordings 
were announced, a year in which the 
first recorded piano concerto, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff playing his _ First 
Concerto with Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Symphony, 
also was waxed. The introduction 
of electrical phonograph reproduc- 
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SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES — Kern 
Symphonic Paraphrase by Eric Leidzen 
Standard Band $2 50 Symphonic $4.00 
THE SONG IS YOU — Kern 
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Standard Band $2 50 Symphonic $4.00 
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AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC 


for 
High School and 
Other Choral Groups 


Collected and edited by 
GEORGE PULLEN 
JACKSON 


Arranged by 
CHARLES FAULKNER 
BRYAN 





YOUR singers will enjoy becom- 
ing acquainted with the songs 
that have expressed American 
mood and sentiment through 
the years. Your audience, too, 
will be delighted with selections 
from this new book, which will 
supply you with many an at- 
tractive feature for your most 
important programs. 

Indeed, here is a real collec- 
tor’s item, made especially in- 
teresting by the program notes 
on each of the twenty-five songs 
and the illustrations by Lester 
M. Peterson. Prepared by two 
eminent authorities on Ameri- 
can folklore, this unique vol- 
ume is the product of scholar- 
ship and careful research. The 
editors have been exhaustive in 
their efforts to assure the au- 
thenticity of their material, but 
they desired also to present 
these lively and engaging tunes 
in keys and arrangements that 
will suit the vocal abilities of 
high school and other choral 
groups. $1.25 


Send for copy on approval 
C.C. Birchard & Co. 
285 Columbus Avenue 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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tion also took place during this year. 
The tremendous advances made in 


recording techniques during the 
past decade are apparent when discs 
are played on the newer model home 
instruments. Qualities of brilliance, 
dynamics, and balance that have 
been inherent in records for many 
years are brought home to the hu- 
man ear with startling realism. 

The vast improvement in the 
quality of recordings has been ac- 
companied by other notable devel- 
opments, among them the introduc- 
tion by RCA Victor in 1945 of the 
first non-breakable plastic records 
for home use. This step in turn 
stimulated an entirely different 
market—the field of children’s rec- 
ords—and this phase of record manu- 
facture has been expanded consid- 
erably in consequence. 

While children’s records, thanks to 
the unbreakable disc, are enjoying 
unprecedented popularity, they are 
not a new facet of the recording 
industry. RCA Victor first intro- 
duced children’s records in 1910, a 
year before the company launched 
its educational program in the 
schools of the United States. For 
more than thirty-five years the music 
appreciation programs that evolved 
from this pioneer step have been an 
important part of elementary and 
high school curricula. Today there 
are few schools that are not 
equipped with libraries of classical 
records and a phonograph. Much 
credit for the activity in this sphere 
goes to Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, a 
prominent educator who has worked 
closely with RCA Victor and its pre- 
decessor, the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, in the development 
of the educational program. 

While the industry as a whole 
shows impressive growth and devel- 
opment since Eldridge Johnson’s 
early experiments, there have been 
several setbacks which threatened its 
existence. Technological factors were 
mainly responsible. In the first dec- 
ade of the century the major ob- 
stacle was resistance to an instru- 
ment which was more like a_ toy 
than a device for home entertain- 
ment. Johnson overcame this by 
evolving the Red Seal label and in 
cluding famous stars of the Metro- 
politan Opera to record. From 1906 
until World War I the industry as 
a whole enjoyed good years. ‘The 
war caused a temporary setback, but 


in 1920 the industry produced more 
than 120 million records, a figure 
that was not challenged again until 

1940. 

With the advent of radio in the 
early 1920's, records entered a de- 
cline that became most acute in 
1932, a year when fewer than ten 
million records were produced by 
the entire industry. While electronic 
means of recording and reproduc- 
tion were in general use by that 
time, the general sentiment seemed 
to be that radio and sound motion 
pictures were sounding the death 
knell of records. 

-It is interesting that these two 
technological advances in the me- 
dium of entertainment and recrea- 
tion, after having dealt the industry 
a staggering blow in the late twen- 
ties and early thirties, should sub- 
sequently have developed into two 
of the most effective devices for 
stimulating public interest in re- 
cordings. 

Today the sales curves of certain 
classical and popular compositions 
are almost directly in proportion to 
the factors of radio and motion pic- 
tures. The tremendous interest in 
the music of certain classical com- 
posers is directly traceable to the 
use of their music in the sound 
tracks of motion pictures. 

The stimulus of many popular re- 
cordings is just as readily attributed 
to radio performances of the music, 
either through “live” broadcasts by 
orchestras and bands performing for 
commercial sponsors, or through the 
activities of radio disc jockeys, who 
rely upon new releases of records 
to fill in large portions of program 
time that are interspersed with com- 
mercial messages from local or na- 
tional sponsors. 

Recording artists today are well 
aware of these factors, which have 
triple value through box office re- 
turns for concert tours as well as 
record royalties and public recog- 
nition. Some of the best sellers in 
the classical as well as popular field 
are a by-product of motion picture 
exploitation, coupled with personal 
appearances by recording artists in 
record shops throughout the coun- 
try while they are on tour, By the 
Same token, guest appearances on 
regularly sponsored radio programs 
are extremely valuable. ‘They bring 
artists into millions of homes via 
the radio loudspeaker, and many of 
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these homes contain record libraries 
which are built largely upon listener 
preferences for certain artists rather 
than for the composition alone. 

As 1947 draws to a close, conser- 
vative estimates indicate that the 
record industry will match and pos- 
sibly surpass 1946—the best year in 
the industry’s history—in volume of 
production. The ceiling has not yet 
been reached, for as more and more 
combination radio-phonographs_be- 
come available to the mass market, 
new audiences for recorded music 
are created. 

Should the manufacture of rec- 
ords be hampered or curtailed be- 
cause of circumstances beyond the 
control of the industry, the effects 
may be widespread. Not only would 

(Continued on page 58) 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Music Journal, published bimonthly at 
New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1947. 


State of New York  .. 
County of Manhattan f >” 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Al Vann, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher 
of The Music Journal and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Al Vann, 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas; Editor, Ennis Davis, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas; Managing Editor, None; Busi- 
ness Manager, None. 

_2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stoekholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given, If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

Al Vann, 1270 Avenue of the Americas; Ennis 
Davis, 1270 Avenue of the Americas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
Sages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
Son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
Other person, association, or corporation has any 
Interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Al Vann. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1947, 
Louisa E. Dresser 
(My commission expires March 30, 1948). 
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ACCORDION 
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arranged for the accordion. 
Price $1.25 
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Price $1.00 
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Contains well known sacred music. 
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Price $1.25 


* MODERN TECHNIQUE 


An indispensable volume on the essen- 


tials of modern technique. 
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* PIETRO DEIRO 
ACCORDION METHOD 
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ranged for Four Bb Clarinets for players 
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the public’s freedom of choice of its 
recorded music be denied under 
these circumstances, but the exist- 
ence of some of our leading sym- 
phony orchestras which depend 
upon record royalties to balance 
deficits incurred in public, non- 
profit performances, would be 
threatened. It would be a serious 
blow to the musical culture of the 
United States. 
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called folk music in its “primary” 
state. From the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent of folklore, the value of these 
recordings is indisputable; they are 
indispensable. From the viewpoint 
of the listener, their musical value 
varies greatly. Nevertheless, anyone 
who wishes to know folk music 
should be acquainted with some of 
them, for they provide the touch- 
stone of genuine style and authen- 
ticity in folk singing and playing. 

The second category of recordings 
is represented by trained singers who 
have made a special study of folk 
music, and who sing regularly for 
the public, in concerts, on the radio, 
in the movies, even in night clubs 
(such is the current popularity of 
folk music!), and, of course, on rec- 
ords. Among such singers the degree 
of authenticity, that is, of “folkish- 
ness,” varies considerably. The 
degree of authenticity can be objec- 
tively determined by comparison 
with the primary sources mentioned 
above. One should be aware of such 
distinctions, yet there is no need to 
be rigidly pedantic about them. 
Reasonable fidelity to tradition is all 
that need be demanded of an artistic 
performance designed primarily to 
provide musical satisfaction to the 
cultivated listener. 

The Library of Congress, drawing 
on the immense resources of its 
Archive of American Folk Song, has 
made available to the public various 
albums of recorded folk music. Old 
ballads, singing games, fiddle and 
banjo tunes, work songs, blues, spirit- 
uals, sea chanties, Creole, Latin- 
American, Indian, and Afro-Ameri- 
can traditional music—such is a par- 
tial array of material in the album 
sets of the Library of Congress. The 
following sets are now ready or in 
preparation: Folk Music of Venezu- 


ela, edited by Juan Liscano; Afro- 
Bahian Religious Songs (from Bra- 
zil), edited by Melville J. and Frances 
Herskovits; Songs and Ballads of the 
Anthracite Miners, edited by George 
Korson; Songs of the Seneca of Cold- 
spring Longhouse, edited by Wil- 
liam N. Fenton; four albums of 
Anglo-American Songs and Ballads, 
edited by Duncan Emrich; Folk Mu- 
sic of Puerto Rico, edited by Rich- 
ard A. Waterman; Folk Music of 
Guatemala, edited by Henrietta Yur- 
chenko. These are in addition to the 
earlier albums of American folk mu- 
sic edited by Alan Lomax and B. A. 
Botkin. Fifteen specialists are cur- 
rently engaged in making field re- 
cordings for the Library of Congress. 

Alan Lomax is preparing an 
American Folk Music Series for 
Decca Records, eventually to include 
folk songs of both North and South 
America, with recordings made in 
the field. The project also includes 
reissues of old recordings of Ameri- 
can folk songs made by Carl Sand- 
burg in the 1920’s, which are now 
very rare and valuable. Decca has 
issued numerous sets of regional folk 
music in the United States, includ- 
ing Old Time Fiddlin’ Pieces, Songs 
of the South, Songs of the North, 
Songs of Old California, Cowboy 
Dances, and so forth. 

Among the smaller recording 
firms, Disc (Asch Recording Studios) 
has gone out for folk music in a big 
way. Taking as its motto “The Folk- 
ways of the World on Records,” this 
company has released recordings of 
American folk music by Pete Seeger 
and Bess Lomax; Cornelius Green- 
way’s Smoky Mountaineers; Woody 
Guthrie, the Dust Bowl balladeer; 
the famous Negro folk singer known 
as Leadbelly (‘king of the twelve- 
string guitar”); Creole songs from 
Louisiana sung by Adelaide Van 
Wey; Negro spirituals from Ala- 
bama sung by the “Two Gosepl 
Keys” and Trasher Wonder; Hudson 
Valley songs by Frank Warner; Blue 
Ridge ballads by Texas Gladden 
and Hobart Smith; cowboy songs by 
Cisco Huston; blues by Lonnie John- 
son and Josh White; and square 
dances by Ralph Page and his or- 
chestra (with caller) and by Paul 
Hunt with his Rock Candy Moun- 
taineers (without calls). Disc has 
also launched an Ethnic Series, re- 
cordings of primitive and exotic mu- 
sic made by field expeditions on 
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location. Albums issued thus far 
comprise American Indian songs and 
dances, folk music of Haiti, Cuban 
cult music, folk music of Ethiopia, 
and folk music of the Central East 
(USSR). 

Issued under the label of General 
Albums are two collections of Mexi- 
can music recorded on location by 
John H. Green, also Yaqui Indian 
music recorded by the same. For 
General Albums the Almanac Sing- 
ers have recorded deep sea chanties, 
whaling ballads, and sod-buster bal- 
lads redolent of American pioneer 
days. 

Keynote Albums have issued Early 
American Ballads sung by John and 
Lucy Allison; The Old Chisholm 
Trail, songs of the Southwest sung 
by Tony Kraber; and Old English, 
American and Australian Ballads, 
sung by Richard Dyer Bennet. 

The Musicraft list includes selec- 
tions from The American Songbag 
by Carl Sandburg, who accompanies 
himself on the guitar; Negro Sinful 
Songs by Leadbelly; Hillbilly Bal- 
lads by Red River Dave and the 
Sourwood Mountain Boys; American 
Cowboy Classics, by Dick Thomas 
and Esmereldy; Folk Songs of New 
England by Earle Rogers; Favorite 
Negro Spirituals by the Hampton 
Institute Quartet; Songs of Ameri- 
can Sailormen by Mordy Bauman; 
and American Folk Songs, religious 
and worldly, sung by the Old Harp 
Singers of Nashville, Tennessee—this 
last an item of exceptional interest, 
for it represents one of our less well 
known traditions of ensemble folk 
singing that has a long history be- 
hind it. 

Both Columbia Records and RCA 
Victor are giving increased impor- 
tance to folk music in their catalogs. 
Recent Victor releases have featured 
Susan Reed, a young singer from 
South Carolina who has achieved 
an amazing success with her atmos- 
pheric presentation of songs from 
the deep South, as well as from Ire- 
land, England, and Scandinavia. She 
accompanies herself on such authen- 
tic instruments as the lute, the zither, 
and the Irish harp. An old-timer on 
the Victor list is the well-known bal- 
lad singer and collector, John Jacob 
Niles. Old English ballads that have 
passed into the American tradition 
have been recorded for Columbia 
by Andrew Rowan Summers, who 
accompanies himself on the dulci- 
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mer (as does Niles). Early in his ca- 
reer the extremely popular Burl Ives 
recorded a noteworthy album of 
American folk songs for Columbia. 

Below are listed some of the Amer- 
ican square dance albums issued un- 
der various labels: 


Square Dances, by Carson Robison and his 
Pleasant Valley Boys with caller Law- 
rence V. Loy (Victor Set P155). 

Square Dances. Al MacLeod’s Country 
Dance Band with caller Ed Durlacher 
(Decca Set A474). 

Country Dances. The Top Hands with 
caller Ed Durlacher (Sonora Set 479). 
Square Dances. American Square Dance 
Orchestra with caller Manny (Keynote 

Set 130). 

Square Dances. Ralph Page and his New 
England Orchestra (Disc Set 630). 

Square Dances. Carson Robison and the 
Old Timers with caller Lawrence V. Loy 
(Columbia Set C47). 

Swing Your Partners. Bill Dickinson’s Tux- 
edo Colonels with caller Paul Conklin 
(Victor Set C34). 

Square Dances. Woodhull’s Old Tyme Mas- 
ters with caller Floyd C. Woodhull (Vic- 
tor Set C36). 


This is just a sampling of the 
many square dance albums that are 
available, in which you can hear 
(and what is better, dance to) such 
old favorite tunes as The Irish 
Washerwoman, Turkey in the Straw, 
Red River Valley, Skip to My Lou, 
Golden Slippers, Soldier’s Joy, and a 
host of others. 

After you have acquainted your- 
self with the folk music of the 
Americas (and what a lot there is 
of it!) you will certainly want to 
roam further afield and explore the 
folk songs and dances of other lands. 
While you will find many national 
and regional characteristics, you will 
also find that there are in folk mu- 
sic many threads of unity that bind 
together the peoples of the world. 
And thanks to folk music on records 
you can bring the whole world into 
the classroom or the home. 





CHAMBERLAIN 


(Continued from page 31) 


Long, E. and McKee, M. Bibliography of 
Music for the Dance. E. P. Long, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, Texas, 1936. 

Marsh, W. S. Musical Spain from A to Z 
as Exemplified on Phonograph Records. 
Providence, 1929: Campbell Music Co. 

U. §S. Library of Congress, Division of 
Music. Check List of Recorded Songs 
in the English Language in the Archive 
of American Folk Song to July, 1940. 
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FOUR PART — S.A.T.B. 


Bless You! 

Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

lord's Prayer, The 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 

Until | Come To Thee 


FOUR PART — T.T.B.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
My Dearest Prayer 
Star Of The East 


FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. 


Enough To Know 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 

Until | Come To Thee 


THREE PART — S.S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 

Star Of The East 

Until |-Come To Thee 


THREE PART —S.A.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Until | Come To Thee 


TWO PART — S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 


Price 20¢€ each 
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Trombone and Piane 


BLAZHEVICH, V. 
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Concerto No. 2 in A Major 1.50 


Trombone Studies 


BLAZHEVICH, V. 
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AKIMENKO, F. 
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CHOOSING A RECORD LIBRARY 
Affelder, Paul. How to Build a Record 
Library. New York: Dutton, 1947. Lists 
four readymade record libraries 
valued at $50, $100, $200, and $goo. 
Ball, John, Jr. Records for Pleasure. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University 
1947. 
Advice on buying and caring for ma- 
chines, records, and accessories, and dis- 


basic 


Press, 


cussion of the recording process. Lists 
library of 200 titles. 

Haggin, B. H. Music on 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1946. 
More limited than Hall and Kolodin and 
much briefer and more dogmatic com- 
ment. Conversational in form. Suggests 
a nucleus for a record library. 

Hines, John, Hyams, Ben, Ripperger, Hel- 


Records. New 


mut. Record Collector’s Guide. N. Y« 
F. Watts, 1947. 
Inexpensive guide for amateurs. Lists 


records in various categories, including 
folk music and jazz, with suggestions for 
care and cataloging. 


CHOOSING RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 

The use of records in teaching or 
entertaining children offers fascinat- 
ing possibilities, and more albums 
designed especially for young peo- 
ple are being issued each year. Since 
some are of inferior quality it is 
important to have a guide in selec- 
tion, and the reviews of records for 
young people appearing from time 
to time in the Library Journal and 
monthly in Parents’ Magazine are 
particularly helpful. 

It is impossible to list the numer- 
ous books about music for children 
which include useful record lists. 
In addition to these, the educational 
departments of the chief record 
companies have for years issued lists 
of titles suggested for different age 
groups, as well as lesson outlines and 
handbooks of descriptive notes fo1 
classroom use. However, as noted be- 
fore, in the classical repertory it is 
usually the music rather than the 
particular recording which is stressed 
in books on education. With the re- 
cent records originally planned for 
children there are many factors of 
taste and manner of presentation to 
be considered. ‘The records may con- 
sist of stories with no music, music 
with litthe or no commentary, or a 
combination of the two. Frequently 
the material of the recording has to 
be criticized as well as the perform. 
ance, 

The following carefully chosen 
references should be of great assist- 





CecccvcvorocooocooverosesereeCeeeed 


60 


ance. 


“One World Children’s Rec- 
ords.” Library Journal, 72:397-98, March 
1, 1947- 


Cann, K.. E: 


“Good Listening—Music, Poetry, Prose.” 
Library Journal, 1176-78, December 15, 
1945. 

List of recordings for children reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the School Library 
Association of California, May, 1945. 

“Literary Sound; Phonograph Records for 

Elementary and Junior High School Li- 
braries.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 20:748- 
19. June, 1946. 
Stories, a few of which have incidental 
music. Adapted from a list for Chicago 
schools. Obtain from American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Myers, Kurtz, and Cann, K. E. “Children’s 
Records Are Back” (with list). Library 
Journal, 72:45-50, January 1, 1947. 

Ripperger, Helmut. “Records for Chil- 
dren.” Publishers’ Weekly, 152:862-64, 
August 30, 1947. 

Sheehy, Emma D. “Records for the Family.” 
(Pamphlet) Parents’ Magazine.  (Re- 
vised list available for 1947.) 

Stories on Records. A _ selected list made 
by the Committee on Children’s Books 
and Libraries. New York Library Asso- 
ciation, 1945. 

Sutton, Julia C. Children’s Masterwork 
Hour. Programs of recorded music 
broadcast over Municipal Station WNYC, 
1948. New York: The Composers’ Press, 
1938. 

Thirty-five programs built around special 
subjects, with brief notes and timing. 


MATERIALS IN THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
FIELD 


With the emphasis on audio-visual 
education, recordings have become 
very important in the classroom. In 
the field of music history, a valuable 
contribution was made by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York 
which, during the thirties, distrib- 
uted carefully selected sets of rec- 
ords to educational institutions 
throughout the country. The lists 
accompanying these sets form a sug- 
gestive background for illustrating 
the history of music, even though 
the specific records are not available. 
An expansion of the last list was 
published by Lyon and Healy in 
1940. 

In music courses the phonograph 
is now taken for granted, so that 
when educators write about recent 
developments in the use of records 
in teaching they are probably re- 
lerring to special transcriptions of 
non-musical material, on 16 inch 
records playing at 331% r.p.m., 


Bathurst, Efe G. Phonograph Records as 
an Aid to Learning in Rural Elementary 

New York State Education De- 
1943. 


Schools. 
partment, 
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This project used g8 specially made rec- 
ords. 

Association of School Film Libraries. 
“Educational Recordings for Classroom 
Use.” 1940. (Mimeographed) 
types of records for all ages. 

Heaps, W. A. “Ears and the Library.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 15:19-23, Sep- 
tember, 1940. Stresses the desirability of 
securing transcriptions of radio broadcasts 
for classroom use. 

Kramer, M. E. “New Avenues of Class- 
room Communication.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science, 
250:44-48, March, 1947. (Bibliography) 

Mahr, M. H. and Crabtree, J. E. “Records 
Enrich Curriculum.” Library Journal, 
71:1174-76, September 15, 1946. 

Miles, J. R. Recordings for School Use, 
1942. A Catalog of Appraisals. World 
Book Co., 1942. “How to select a record 
player,” p. 201-7, and “How to operate a 
record player,” p. 208-18.) 

New York University Film Library, Re- 
cordings Division. A Catalog of Selected 
Educational Recordings. The Division, 
1944. 

This suggestive list would be more useful 
if manufacturers’ names were given. Un- 
fortunately the Division has been dis- 
continued and the catalog is out of print. 

Raines, V. “Educational Recordings.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 16:291-97, De- 
cember, 1941. 

Records used in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
for classes in poetry, drama, speech, and 
social studies. 

Recordings on Peoples of Asia available 
by loan. U.S. Office of Education. 
Education for Victory, 3:15, May 3, 1945. 
(Eight 16-inch records.) 

Transcription for Victory, a wartime service 
for schools. Catalogs. U.S. Office of 
Education, 1943. 

Woelfel, Norman and Tyler, I. K. Radio 
and the School 1945. 

Information on educational recordings 
and on turntables playing both 78 r.p.m. 
and 3314 r.p.m. 

Woelfel, Norman. “The Use of Recordings 
in a Social Studies Class.” Ohio State 
University, 1942. (Mimeographed) 


Various 


RECORDS IN LIBRARIES 


The growth of record collections 
in libraries during the past few 
years has been phenomenal. Some 
libraries have had them since the 
middle twenties but they seem to 
have received little attention in 
print. In 1937, however, three arti- 
cles came out in The Library Jour- 
nal within a few months, and since 
that time a spate of material on the 
subject has followed. Out of one 
of the 1937 articles grew the Music 
Library Association’s Code for Cata- 
loging Records, and when the code 
is not available Mr. Miller’s article 
may be consulted with advantage. 
A few references follow; one is con- 
scious of many more which have 
been omitted. An attempt has been 
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made to represent several types of 
libraries. 


Amesbury, Dorothy. “Phonograph Records 
in the Library.” Library Journal, 62: 
153-54, June 1, 1937. 

Bixler, P. H. and Mills, J. L. “We Shall 
Have Music.” Library Journal, 66:16-19, 
January 1, 1941. 

This article describes the set-up at 
Antioch College. 

Boucher, A. and Tehan, J. L. “Your Own 
Music for the Asking.” Recreation, 40: 
355-56, October, 1946. 

Circulating record collections in public 
libraries. 

Chamberlain, Gladys E. ‘Phonograph Rec- 
ords in Public Libraries.” Music Pub- 
lishers Journal, 4:31, May-June, 1946. 

Chapman, L. “The Place of the Phono- 
graph in the Library.” Library Journal, 
63:765-68, October 15, 1938. 

Frebault, Marcelle. “Phonograph Record- 
ings in the Public Library at Newark.” 

Music Library Association Notes, 2nd 
ser., 2:46-49, December, 1944. 

sieberson, “Edison Started 
Something.” Music Library Association 
Notes, 2nd ser., 2:255-60, September, 1945. 
A plea for including records of speech 
as well as music in music libraries. 

yyman, Ethel L. “Arrangement and Care 
of Phonograph Records.” Library Journal, 

62:150-54, February 15, 1937- 

Miller, Philip L. “Cataloguing and Filing 
of Phonograph Records.” Library Jour- 
nal, 62:544-46, July, 1937. 

Music Library Association. “Code for 
Cataloguing Phonograph Records.” 1942. 
(Mimeographed) (Address Mary Rogers, 
Sec., Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Myer, Violet. “A Music Listening Room.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 106-7, October, 
1944. 

Tilly, H. Dorothy. “Detroit Lends Rec- 
ords.” Music Library Association Notes, 
end Ser., 1:42-50, June, 1944. 

Wilson, Herbert W. “A Commercial Rec- 
ord Lending Library.” Music Library 
Association Notes, 2nd ser., 2:49-50, De- 
cember, 1944. (Wilson’s Record Library 
in San Francisco.) 


Goddard. 


CoLiecrors’ [TEMS 

That the practice of collecting 
rare and _ historical recordings has 
many followers is attested by a regu- 
lar section in the magazine Hobbies. 
Books on this subject are likely to 
be issued in limited editions and 
soon go out of print, but can often 
be consulted in libraries. 


Bauer, Robert. Historical Records. Mi- 
lano: Martucci, 1937. 
A catalog of nearly 300 pages listing 
several thousand records (mostly opera) 
recorded before igo, Listed by artist. 
Date indicated. New edition in process. 
Hurst, P. G. The Golden Age Recorded; 
A Collector’s Survey. The author: Eaton 
Thorne, Henfield, Sussex, 1946. 
A listing of early recording artists and a 
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daca Ballade ; 75 
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BRINDEL, B. 


Autumnal Meditation .60 
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and Piano) 75 
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STRINGFIELD, L. 
Pastoral Scene (For Flute Alone) .50 


Obse and Piane 


TEMPLETON, A. 
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GORNSTON, D. 
Clarinet Mechanisms : . 1.00 
Saxophone Mechanisms.........: 1.00 


GORNSTON-PAISNER 
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NASH, T. 
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MEET ARIZONA 


A Dude Ranch Operetta 


Book and lyrics by 
GEORGE MURRAY BROWN 


Music by 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 





THIs is-a “‘dudine”’ 
“dude’ 
the East dressed up in fancy cowboy 


~ feminine for 
tenderfoot visitor from 


costume. 

You will find dudes as well as du- 
dines in Meet Arizona, newly pub- 
lished operetta by George Murray 
Brown and the late Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Indeed, here you have 
the idea] combination of story, music 
and scene for your annual “‘show’’ — 
cowboys and city lassies, Mexican 
senoritas, ranch owners, desperate 
characters and maiden aunts — all 
involved in a series of modern adven- 
tures pleasantly tinted with the ro- 
mance of early days. 

Does your “talent”? come from 
school, college, or semi-professional 
dramatic club circles? Meet Arizona 
will delight both players and audi- 
ence. In this fina] work of his career, 
Cadman resumed an interest in music 
of light-hearted melodiousness, which 
characterized so many of his best- 
loved compositions. ... Two hours, 
two acts, one set. Price, book and 
$1.75. Purchase of fifteen 
copies required. No royalty for non- 


music 
professional productions. 


See your local dealer or write 


C.C. Birchard & Co. 


265 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS 
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discussion of their records, together with 
notes on the “cult of collecting rare and 
historical records” and a 40-page catalog 
for an ideal library. Supersedes the same 
author’s “Recorded Memories.” 

Moses, Julian M. The Record Collector's 
Guide; American Celebrity Discs. College 
of the City of New York, Concert Bureau, 
1936. 

Covers period from April, 1903, to Janu 
ary, 1912, when first complete Victor 
catalog was issued. 


JAzz 


Because of the improvisatory na- 
ture of jazz, records are very impor- 
tant in this field. Most volumes on 
the subject include record lists, and 
the yearbooks note current mate- 
rial.* The two titles which follow 
are basic. 


Delaunay, Charles. Hot Discography. Edited 
by Hot Jazz Magazine, 1940. New York: 
Commodore Record Co., 1943. 

The first systematic attempt to list all 
hoi records together with the personnels 
of the recording orchestras. 

Smith, C. E., with Frederic Ramsay, Jr., 
Charles Payne Rogers, and William Rus- 
sell. The Jazz Record Book. Smith and 
Durrell, 1942. 


HIsTORY OF PHONOGRAPHS 


Bryson, H. C. The Gramphone Record. 
London: Benn, 1935. Out of print. 

Gaisberg, F. W. The Music Goes Round. 
The author helped perfect first disc re- 
cordings and became chief recorder for 
HMV in London. Reminiscences provide 
a history of the recording industry with 
copious anecdotes. 

Hughbanks, L. Talking Wax; or, The 
Story of the Phonograph. Hobson Book 
Press, 1945. Bibliography. 
Non-technical history of recording, in- 
formation and anecdote. Since there are 
so few books on the history of the 
phonograph, the articles to be found in 
music dictionaries are especially help- 
ful. 


MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


The regular record reviewers often 
devote some space to the mechanical 
end—machines, needles, and other 
equipment. A source of information 
that might be overlooked is the Con- 
sumers Research Bulletin, which 
discusses different types of phono- 
graphs from time to time. Other ref- 
erences follow: 

Architectural Record, November, 1946. 

Discussion of Audio-Visual Center, in 


cluding plans of Auditorium and School 
Library, with photographs, one showing 


*Collectors will be interested in the remi- 
niscent articles by E. Borneman, “The Jazz 
Cult,” Harpers Magazine, February and 
March, 1947. 


students listening to records with ear- 
phones. “Sound Control in Libraries,” by 
E. J. Content (p. 121), gives suggestions 
for soundproofing listening rooms and 
shows a plan for music and fine arts 
space in proposed M.I.'T. Library. 


Lee, Morton. “Design for hearing.” Mu- 

sic Library Association Notes, 2nd ser., 
3:400-2. September, 1946. 
General qualities to be desired in phono- 
graph system for a library are discussed, 
including specifications for building an 
amplifier, with diagram. 

“Design for hearing,” Pt. H. 
Music Library Association Notes, 2nd 
ser., 4:111-14. December, 1946. 

Other elements to complete an_ ideal 
phonograph _ installation. 

Morrow, I. F. “An Acoustical Problem.” 
Architect and Engineer, 144:31-33. Febru- 
ary, 1941. 

Description of construction of soundproof 
booths in a commercial record library. 
“Music for the Home.” Fortune, 34:156-63, 

* October, 1946. 

Discussion of process of reproducing 
sound and description of recent radio- 
phonographs. 

National Research Council. Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning. Broadcast Re- 
ceivers and Phonographs for Classroom 
use. New York: The Committee, 1939. 
Recommendations for equipment out of 
date but suggestive. 


RECORDING ‘TECHNIQUES 


Audio Devices, Inc. How to Make Good Re- 
cordings. New York: Audio Devices, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, 1942. 

Beitman, M. N., comp. Postwar Automatic 
Record Changers and_ Servicing Im- 
formation. 1945-47. Supreme Publica- 
tions, 1947. 

Goldsmith, F. H. and Geisel, V. G. Tech- 
niques of Recording. Gamble. 

National Research Council, Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning. Sound Re- 
cording Equipment for Schools. The 
Committee, 1940. 

. School Recording Techniques. Vhe 
Committee, 1941. 

Rider, John Francis. Automatic Record 
Changers and Recorders. New York: J. 
F. Rider, Inc., 1947. 


THE RECORD INDUSTRY 


Billboard Music Yearbook, 1945-46. 
Chiefly concerned with popular music, 
but contains useful lists. 

“Books and Records; A Natural Alliance.” 
Publishers Weekly, 151:46-55, January 
4, 1947- 

Myers, Kurtz. “Current Report on the Rec- 

ord Industry, with a Phonograph Record 
Trade List for Library Use.” Music 
Library Association Notes, 2nd ser., 3: 
411-21. September, 1946. 
Includes (1) list of record manufactur- 
ers, (2) list of special sources, (3) list of 
imported record sources, (4) list of record 
review magazines and house _ organs, 
(5) list of magazines containing record 
reviews. or lists. 

Record Retailing Yearbook and Directory. 
New York: M. & N. Harrison, Inc., 274 
Madison Ave., 1946. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWSt 


Several periodicals are devoted 
entirely to record reviews and _ar- 
ticles relating to phonographs and 
recordings, among them The Amer- 
ican Record Guide, Listen, The Rec- 
ord Rewew, and The Gramophone 
(London). One might include here 
also “Recordings,” a monthly sec- 
tion of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, recently inaugurated under 
the editorship of Irving Kolodin 
and containing numerous extended 
articles in each isssue. Record Re- 
tailing covers the trade angle, and 
jazz has its own magazines. 

Most of the music magazines have 
record departments, for example 
Musical Courier, Musical America, 
Musical Digest, and Etude. The 
English Music Review should _per- 
haps be especially noted here since 
it is littke known in this country. 
The Gramophone Shop Record 
Supplement (the monthly Supple- 
ment to the Gramophone Shop En- 
cyclopedia) and the list compiled by 
Philip L. Miller for the Musical 
Quarterly cover both domestic and 
foreign recordings but carry no re- 
views. The Library Journal (P. L. 
Miller), The Nation (B. H. Hag- 
gin), and the weekly Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (E. T. Canby) 
have regular record departments. In 
addition, newspapers in large cities 
often include very worth-while rec- 
ord sections in their Saturday or 
Sunday editions. Several useful pe- 
riodicals are issued by or for record 
shops, for example, The New Rec- 
ords (Royer Smith, Philadelphia), 
On the Record (Gateway to Music, 
Los Angeles), and the Review of 
Recorded Music published by Fred- 
erick Kugel Company in New York 
and distributed by music stores 
throughout the country. 


yOnly a few of many possible listings 
will be mentioned here since Kurtz Myers 
covered the subject in Notes for Septem- 
ber, 1946. 





PICKERING 


(Continued from page 9) 


mechanical rumble and_ vibration 
must be absolutely minimized in or- 
der to prevent the transmission of 
this noise to the loudspeaker. 

The amplifier must be of the high- 
est quality compatible with the al- 
lowable cost of the equipment. It 
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must be free from intermodulation 
distortion, which is the major cause 
of the unmusical quality of much 
reproduced sound. 

The amplifier must also have pro- 
vision for equalization, which is the 
term used to denote the tonal bal- 
ance required to reproduce the orig- 
inal sound. English and Continental 
recordings are made with a heavier 
bass than American records, hence 
some control should be provided to 
adjust the characteristics of the am- 
plifier to take care of both kinds 
of records. There is also likely to be 
a difference in the high-frequency 
quality of American and European 
recordings. Another control to re- 
duce the high-frequency response in 
a regulated manner is a decided ad- 
vantage, in fact a necessity. 

The loudspeaker, in general, will 
determine the final character of the 
reproduced sound. It is important, 
therefore, that it be as good as pos- 
sible. The only criterion for choos- 
ing a loudspeaker is that of satisfy- 
ing the intelligent musical ear. If 
the loudspeaker, with a good play- 
back system and a good record, pro- 
duces a sound which is offensive to 
the skilled ear it is not a good loud- 


speaker, regardless of the price paid 
for it. If the sound is good, the 
speaker is good. It is as simple as 
that. 





MARTIN 


Continued from page 27) 


Gretel, To a Water Lily, by Mac- 
Doweli, Claire de Lune, by Debussy, 
and the Prelude to Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin. One music teacher that I know 
says that she frequently introduces 
a new composition in just this way. 
She has the music playing as the 
comes into the music room, 
makes no comment, but when it Is 
finished, starts the day’s lesson. After 
several days of being greeted by this 
same music, the children are curious 
and begin asking, “What is that 
piece? “She feels that the time is 
ripe to introduce it to them. 

The use of records for rhythmic 
expression has made it possible for 
many classroom teachers who cannot 
play the piano to give their children 
a rich experience in this kind of 
musical activity. As has already been 
suggested, rhythmic activity is an- 
other active way of listening to mu- 


class 
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sic. There are various kinds of rhyth- 
mic responses which the teacher may 
encourage in order to achieve the 
educational objectives that she has 
in mind. 

A type of rhythmic activity which 
seems well suited to children of the 
intermediate grades, where organ- 
ized play predominates, is that of 
the organized dance or dramatiza- 
tion, according to the character of 
the music. This is a type of class 
project in which different children 
contribute ideas for steps, figures, 
and movements which seem to ex- 
press most adequately the mood and 
pattern of the music. I have in mind 
such compositions as The Norwegi- 
an Dance by Grieg, The Entrance of 
the Little Fauns by Pierne, selections 
from the Nutcracker Suite by Tchai- 
kovsky, selections from the Mother 
Goose Suite by Ravel, Danse Maca- 
bre by Saint Saéns, Peter and the 
Wolf by Prokofieff, the music from 
Hansel and Gretel. There are scores 
of others which might be mentioned 
as appropriate for this type of re- 
sponse. What better or more delight- 
ful way for children to project them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the spirit 
of a piece of music! 

In choosing records for use in the 
classroom, certain criteria should be 
kept in mind. First, selection should 
be made on the child’s level of en- 
joyment. Among the music of rep- 
resentative composers there are 
scores of attractive compositions 
from which to choose for children 
at all levels of advancement. For 
young children, they should not be 
too long. They should be chosen 
with the idea of variety in mind: 
music of contrasting moods, music 
with a story basis, music with rhyth- 
mic appeal, music with beautiful 
melodies, music which ties in with 
a study of other people and tunes, 
music by composers of the modern 
school as well as the romantic and 
classical. Second, music should be 
chosen with the idea of building a 
cumulative repertoire of well-known 
compositions which the child will 
enjoy knowing all his life. Keeping 
this in mind, teachers should avoid 
the use of some of the current out- 
put of records for children, 

Among the most useful recordings 
for giving all of the different types 
of musical experiences previously 
discussed are the recent releases of 
RCA Victor of ten albums of non- 


breakable records compiled specific- 
ally for the elementary classrooms | 
and containing valuable teaching 
suggestions by Lilla Belle Pitts and 
Gladys Tipton. The Decca albums 
of American folk music are being 
widely used in the schools as a means } 
of acquainting children with their 
rich heritage of folk music. A recent | 
trend in the compilation of records 
for child consumption is the use of 
the radio technique, that is, having 
a narrator who sets the background 
and weaves a story throughout which 
the music is interspersed. The Mas- 
ter Music Series issued by Vox are 
of this type. Each album, about six 
in all, portrays the life and music of 
some composer. Other recordings’ 
similarly presented are Peer Gynt 
and the Trolls, an original story set 
to the music of Grieg, issued by 
Musicraft; and Young People’s Op- 
era House, a series of albums by 
Classic Records, Inc., presenting the 
story and music of certain well- 
known operas. Teachers report that 
the successful use of these records 
depends upon careful planning for 
active class participation so that the 
experience will not degenerate into 
passive, inattentive listening. Perma- 
disc has issued a series of records for 
preschool children, all containing 
music linked with a narrative. The 
two most attractive appear to be 
The Sleepy Family and Little Indian} 
Drum. The latter can be used to’ 
advantage in introducing drum 
rhythms. A ‘recent offering by Disc 
is a series of albums called Songs to 
Grow On, a compilation of Ameri-: 
can folk songs. An interesting contri- 
bution has been made by Concert 
Hall Society, Inc., in three albums 
of Music for Children by Prokofieft. 
Space does not permit the reviewing 
of all the fine musical literature to 
be found on recordings. 

Recognition of the excellent ma- 
terial already available does not pre-: 
clude the necessity for continued ex- 
ploration on the part of recording 
companies of the entire field of mu- 
sic literature for the compilation of 
recordings specifically designed for 
the educational purposes of the class 
room. There appears to be need for: 
(1) more records for presenting basi¢ 
rhythms; (2) more music in thé 
modern idiom; (3) more records con- 
taining excerpts from selected operas) 
around which class projects may be 
built. 
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